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Bats Christian, finally produced, untarnished and symmetrical, ts the Christian continually reproduced. . . . 


NGREGATIONALIST 


One who receives 


Christ is as truly a child of God the instant be turns from a self-centered to a God-centered life as be is when be attains the 
glory of beaven and is clad in white robes before the throne of God... . It is not implied that nothing remains to be done; but 
Saith is a principle which works, which works by love, and is ever at work until the actual man becomes the ideal man. The power 
of Christianity resides in no small degree in this creation of the new type bere and now. It bas power because it is true to nature. 


—FROM Morat EvotuTion, BY Pror. GEORGE HARRIS. 
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The Business Outlook 


The strength of the general business situation 
remains apparently unabated, though season- 
ably quieter in manylines. June 30 closes the 
half-year with commercial and financial circles 
contemplating satisfactory returns in the re- 
cent past, and confidence is manifested regard- 
ing the outlook for the remaining six months 
of 1899. The amount of business done for the 
half-year just ended will rank higher than the 
best previously recorded, and the rise in prices 
of the past spring has done much to reconcile 
traders to small margins of profits. Staple 
prices today are in many instances above the 
ruling quotations for some years past, the gen- 
eral level being the highest since early in 
1893, and the recent advances in fron and steel 
have brought the prices above anything re- 
ported since 1892. 

Three years of large crops and active demand 
have given to the transportation interests a 
large share of the business reported for this 
year. Current returns claim a progressive 
gain over all previous records for the six 
months. Bank clearings for June and the 
six months of the year show further testimony 

to the widespread activity in general business 
and in finance, indicating an increase of forty- 
six per cent. over the heavy totals of the pre- 
ceding two years. June clearings point to a 
total in excess of $7,000,000,000, an increase of 
thirty-four per cent. over the corresponding 
month of last year. 

The immediate outlook in the iron and steel 
industry is very favorable. The trade bids 
fair to be good for the balance of the year, and 
providing good supplies of raw and manufac- 
tured materials can be secured large profits 
areguaranteed. The mostsatisfactory feature 
of the half-year’s business is the labor situa- 
tion. Large numbers of unemployed have 
been given work, thousands of operatives have 
advances in wages and labor troubles have 
not arisen until the latter part of the period 
under review. The agricultural cutlook is 
favorable. Late heavy corn exports have 
largely been to Germany. The serious short- 
age in Russian oats and corn crops will assist 
the demand for American corn. Special 
strength and activity is noted also in iron, 
lumber, wool and woolen goods. The ad- 
vancing prices of fine wools abroad insures a 
foreign market for high grade domestic wools. 
For the first six months the total number of 
failures reported, according to commercial 
statistics, has been 5,049, with liabilities of 
$50,304,253. This shows a decrease of twenty- 
one per cent. from last year, and liabilities 

thirty per cent. smaller than a year ago. Fail- 
~ ares are fewer this year than for seventeen 
years past. 

The month of July opened very auspiciously 
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ST. PAUL. 


Our weekly market letter, now 
ready for delivery, is devoted to th2 
Financial Situation, Louisville & 
Nashville, N. Y. Central, U. 8. 
Leather, the Grangers and the Cop- 
pers. A copy will be mailed upon 
application and we respectfully 
solicit a share of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits, 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK 24 BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, er carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York, 
DESPATCHES from the leading 


Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 
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in the stock market, the standard railroad 
shares enjoying a material advance all along 
the line. The New York Central has leased 
the Boston & Albany, and the knowledge that 
there are other Vanderbilt deals pending acts 
as a stimulant upon the entire stock market. 
It is believed to be only a question of time 
when the Union Pacific will come under the 
absolute control of the Vanderbilts, thus af. 
fording the latter a through continental line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This is be- 
lieved to be the main cause for the great 
strength in Union Pacific securities. An in- 
crease in activity and higher prices, it is be- 
lieved, will be seen in the immediate future in 
Boston’s copper stocks. 








BESIDES benefiting the children, Mellin’s Food is 
a@ blessing to the tired mother. Its preparation 
adds nothing to her household cares. It does not 
have to be cooked but is simply dissolved in milk 
and water. A few minutes night and morning pre- 
pares baby’s food for twenty-four hours. 


COLONIAL FURNITURE AT Low CostT.—Our 
readers will be interested to learn that the Paine 
Furniture Company are selling all their colonial 
reproductions this season at the prices of ordinary 
furniture. In other words, the “ tariff’ has been 
removed, and the beauty and comfort of eighteenth 
century cabinetwork is now available at no extra 
charge. There is nothing like celonial furniture 
for a colonial house, and the number of such houses 
in this city is legion. 
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Walter Baker & Co.'s 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA. 














A Perfect Food. 
Pure, Nutritious, Delicious. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. tta. 


Established 1780. 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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| $100 Per Year ‘ 


How can you invest it to the best advantage ? 


Suppose you can, by economy, save $100 per yet. Ry 
Sums of this size can be safely invested in only a 4 
| few ways, usually at a low rate of interest. 


Allow us to suggest a plan 
by means of which you and your family will obtain 
Immediate Protection by a sum many times 
larger than your deposit, and at the same time se- 
cure a profitable and absolutely safe investment. 

WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Joha F. Dryden, Prest. Home Office: Newark, N. J. 
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St. Louis City 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sa ae erent East 
solicited. First Vines © cforences. 


THIGH GRADE INVESTMENTS. 





W. H. EMERSON, 31 Equitable Building, Boston. 





St. Louis banks do a larger business on 
their capital and surplus than the banks of 


any o:her city in the world. ee ae tee 


DO You V WANT Het PAYING. aye 





List of St. Louis Bank and Trust Company 
stocks, Street Railway bonds, Kansas State 
bonds, Missouri and Kansas County and 
Municipal bonds, Miscellaneous stocks and 
bonds for sale, mailed on application. 


BELLS | 


pa eng Church and Schoo! 
TheC.8. BELL co." nililebore. 
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WHITAKER & HODGMAN, 
304 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Me. 





IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
IN THE CONGRE GATIONALIST. 
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Ponp’s EXTRACT cures pain and suffering. Be- 
ware of spurious and dangerous imitations. 


In calling the reader’s attention to the Pearline 
advertisement on page 31 of this issue let us quote 
the renowned Mrs. 8. T. Rorer on the subject of 
Washing Compounds. Following is from Table Talk, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : “‘ The art of washing has not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as other household employments, 
and if the introduction of a good washing powder 
will in any way ameliorate the conditions of our 
domestics and make washing a pleasure, I should 
be glad to see such enter every house in the land. 
It is a well-known fact that two tablespoonfuls of 
wasting powder will do more geod work in one hour 
than a strong woman and board io three. Many 
housekeepers object to these ‘quiet workers’ on 
the plea that they rot the clothing. This is, of 
course, not true, unless you purchase cheap pow- 
ders, and even then I doubt if the ‘everlasting’ 
rubbing, which one can hear to the very top of the 
house, does not do by far greater injury.” 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not Papen & e At 
woreda the inc) cot subscribers Ay. cent = fe 











Persons desiring board in a qu‘et country village 
can address Box 126, Cummington, Mass. 


Wanted a field of labor in the Congregational 
church where a fully competent and well-informed min- 
ister chgestaity devotes himself to the work of savin 
souls. He is abundantly well indorsed and at presen 
* member in good standing “ £ are M. E. Conference. 

e is particular as to loca! 
abject is to do good where “5 

done. He is perfectly willing to 4 any call for a 

eriod of even three ae gee and will be glad to hear 

rom any - ques such a work. Please ress Rev. 
Sy North, 6 Garrison Ave., ** Walbrook,” Baltimore, 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1616: The Congregationalist, 1849 
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Religious motes 


Religious and ecclesias 
ae ES ae cals alae 


N. E. SABBATH PROT. LEAGURB, 28 School St., Boston. 

BosTtox AUXILIARY OF THE AM. MOALL Asso. 
Miss Edith Stearns, Treas., The Chariesgate, Boston. 

WHITMAN COLLEGE. All communications and gifts 
for Whitman College should be sent to the 


finan 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox,556 Massachusetts Ave., Bos- 
ton, fees or to the President, Rev. Stephen B. L: Pen- 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY; No. 76 Wal) 
April, 1833. 


St., New York. Object: to 
ae aS social con: jon of seamen: Sus Sus- 


tall motes te: 

i oe ay ia] sai home 

and abroad; provides | for ML 
tees the Sailor’s Magazine, &: 

Con tributions to —_ its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam: juested to be made direct to 
the main office oft the 80 society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 


Rev. W. C. STITT, 7, deorcary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Successful Treatment 


OF THE 


EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


een of # ministers, 














CATAPHORESIS, 


Electrical Osmosis, ; and other successful modern 





sey at the GLEN SANI- 
TARIEM, here a treatment is easily 
controlled, "aad greatly aided by beautiful pas 
healthful surroundings; “winest every scientific 
appliance and modern therapeutic agent u is employed 

experienced specialists, to avoid an operation 
w Ben possible, to perform one when necessa’ 

Wnite for our riptive book, with treatise on 
eye, ear and kindred diseases and their treatment 
—a valuable work for all afflicted persons. Mailed 
post-paid. Address, 


THE GLEN SANITARIUM, 


GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “* Bicycling Notes for Tourists abroad,” 10 cents 
in stamps. The fine new steamers of the 

LEYLAND LINE 
Sail every Wednesday. 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


First cabin, vine, $37.50 and up. Splendid 
new steamer Winifredian , 10,500 tons, 570 feet 
in length, now Ma service.” 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., General Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston.. 
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THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Thursday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEAR IN ADVANOR, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, $10. 
SINGLE Copy, 6 CENTS. 
Ivy P£YMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subacstotions are indicated by the date 
of expiration address label. If a special receipt 
is wanted a yoy must be sent with the remittance. 

Ona or Qnprme. a pete of to insure, the ace 
must reach this on Friday to ins e sen 
of the of the following oe & to the new ad ~ 4 








DISCONTINUANCES.—I1n acc w ith ‘the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, are continued 
antil there is a ee ee In connection 
pe Sy of discontinuance eg 4 ‘nd te 

to 
take effect at the expiration of thé of scan ba given subscrip ption. 

gt my ry RATES,—25 cents te line each in- 
serti to the column. 


on, 1 pre Lacy nha nee! parade has mn | 
antbene, NOTIC 5 ieaded nonparell, 50 cents 
line, each insertion, net, tae 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Bhiered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas lodd 








Hotels and Travel 





Cars. 


In preference to sleeping cars, 
many people prefer making a jour- 
ney in what are termed “Day Cars.” 

Appreciating that its patrons 
must have every possible conveni- 
ence for safe and comfortable travel, 
the day cars on trains over the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway 
are constructed accordingly. 

Seats are broad, with high, tilted 
backs to give a restful position, and 
each directly opposite a broad win- 
dow with roller shades, 

Broad parcel racks extend the 
entire length of car on both sides, 
giving ample room to stow away 
valises and bundles. Lighted with 
Pintsch gas. 

Fine lavatories with nickeled 
wash bowls and trimmings. Clean 
linen towels and good soap. Fil- 
tered water coolers with glass 
tumblers. Separate toilet for ladies 
and gentlemen. 

Particular regard is given to 
keeping the cars clean and pleasant. 

They have broad vestibules and 
interiors are finished in mahogany. 

Experienced travelers use the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Ry. for travel between Chicago, 
Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York and Boston. “Book of ’Trains’ 
sent free to any address. 


A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, Ohio. 








NEW YORK 
461 Broadway 368 Washington St. 193 C ark St. 





SUMMER 
IN 
COLORADO 


Extremely low rates June 
25th to July 11th, to Denver, 
Pueblo, Colorado Springs, 
and Glenwood Springs. 


The Colorado Special 


One night to Denver, 


Leaves Chicago ten a. m. 
every day. Arrives Denver 
2.55 p.m. next day and Col- 
orado Springs same evening. 

The Pacific Express leaves 
Chicago daily 10.30 .p. m. 

For particulars apply to 
your nearest ticket agent or 
address 


Chicago& North-Western Ry. 


Principal Agencies: 


BOSTON CHICAGO 








WAWBEEK 





ADIRONDACKS. 


ON UPPER 


OPEN JUNE 20th. 


INDIAN CARRY GOLF LINKS. 


For ease address J. BEN HART, Proprietor, 


Wawbeek, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


9 SARANAC LAKE. 
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Educational Educational Educational 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. MASSACHUSETTS RHODE ISLAND 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
Manual free. Everett O. Fisk & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 
A free education in theology in a Pet university. 
For qyemegnn, etc., apply to Prof. B. W. Bac oom 
New Haven, Ct. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept. 6, 1899, 9 
A.M. For Catalogue or further Gformation apply to 
Prof. C. A. BECKWITH, Bangor, Me. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary 


Opens Sept. 27th. Fifteen Professors. Seminary Settle- 
ment. Only College Men in English Department. Fel- 
lowsnip of $1,200 for entering class. Address 

H. M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 





CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Removes to Berkeley, seat of University of Califor- 
nia, among the foremost of our Universities, to avail 
itself of the advantages there. Curriculum remod- 
eled to peonent day demands. Advanced Semitics. 
Seminar in every department. Teaching positive 
and constructive. Special facilities in istory, 
Apologetics, Sociology and Practical Work. Opens 
August 22.1899. Address President J. K. MOLEAN, 
Oakland, Cal. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
66th Year Opens 


HARTFOR D September 27, 1899. 
Advantases | AEOLOCICAL 
for College Graduates 


Full information on appil- Ss E M I NARY, 


cation to Martford, Conn. 
Professor Jacobus. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


Andover, Mass. 

The next Seminary Year begins Sept. 20. In o-der 
that students may have opportunity to attend the meet- 
ings of the International Congregational Council (Sept. 
20-28), lectures will not begin until Sept. 29. For cata- 
logue and information address 

PROFESSOR GEORGE HARRIS. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


New Hampshire Military Academy 


Ea pte for Government Academies and Colleges. 
Full Commercial Course. 
R B. F. HYATT, A. M., Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. Eighty 
Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 
Six important buildings added since 1886. For 
Comes and pati Sernemer address 

RLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 








MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Gr Ma Boys’ School. Founded 1793. 
Fits 1 to aul Colleg es avd Technical Schools. Terms 
#400. Address, H. H.C. BINGHAM, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON. 


MONSON ACADEMY, 
Monson, Mass. 96th year. Fits for all Colleges 
and Scientific Schools. Three courses. Nine teachers. 
Address JAMES F BUTTERWORTH, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


HOME Sn. FOR SIX GIRLS, 
+ HYDE » MAR&S., Suburb of Boston. 
Sura teee Pane at reer hosee 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 324 Commonwealth Ave. 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


FOR GIRLS. Academic and Elective Courses. Col- 
lege Pieparatory. The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 
SCHOO Cuaraieg and healthful loca- 
WABAN HOOL. on. Ex rienced instruct- 
ors. Cultured home a lassical and scien- 
tific courses. Convenient for day pupils from Buston 
and suburbs, —_ for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, Waban, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


Worcester pina Institute, ”siass.” 


Courses of stu Chemisty: eal Civil 1, recta 

Eagincering and . Catalogu w- 
intments juates, mailed free. 

7 Ss onces low. 32d year. «JS. K. by graduates, Registrar. 








MAS8SACHUSBTTS, BOS10N. 


BAPTIST HOSPITAL, **8o5fon 


There is an opportunity for three or cone ey _ 
to take the —, in a small hospital. They must be 
refined and well educated. Desirable ages 22 to 30. 
Address Miss E, A. ANDERSON, Supt. 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES 


Founded in 1784 Excellenthome. Students from 
18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. Address 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 








Boston, 9 Ashburton Piace. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4. For circulars, 
address SAMUEL C. BENNETT, DEAN. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Equal Privileves for Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 20th year 
opens Sept. 19. aAUGUS1U8 P. CLARKE, A. M.,M.D., 
Dean. Shawmut Ave., near Massachusetts Ave. 
Send for Cata!'ogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Certificate admits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSEITS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY *°" *ainiover, Sass. 


The 71st year opens Sept. 14. Three Seminary Courses 
and a College Fitting Course. Twenty acres !awn and 
grove. Fur new 8100 scholarships. Annual .expenses 
$400. Address, MIss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY vovxo'woMex’ 
YOUNG WOMEN, 
West Bridgewater, Mass 17th year opens Sept. 
20, 1899. Terms $350 per year. Academic, Colle ~ 
Preparatory and Special courses. Art, Music and 
cution. Well-e¢ Pees Library and Laboratories, fine 
Gymnasium. 8 SARAH E. LAUGHTON, prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL'S HOME SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. manent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


CONNECTICUT 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


‘*Most Beautiful Situation.” eg'on 


the “ Scotiand of America.” New building on hill-top 
overlookiug lakes. Highest s ane. Advance 
meth. ds. Miss EvizA Harpy Lo B.A., 
Prin. Taconic Schoo!’ for Girls. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk. Conn. 28th year. Primary, Academic, 
and College Preparatory Cores. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


. BREWER, PRIN. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


LAKEVILLE, CONN. 
An endowed school, devoted exclusively to 
preparation for college, or scientific school, ac- 
cording to Yale and Harvard standards. Ten 
regular instructors. The school was opened in 
1892, with provision for 50 boys. Enlarged 
accommodations were immediately called for 
and the capacity of the school was doubled in 
1894, Further enlargement has become neces- 
sary and has been recently provided. A lim- 
ited number of scholarships, some of which 
amount to the entire annual fee, are available 
for deserving candidates of slender means who 
can show promise of marked success in their 

studies. EpwaAkp G. Coy, Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 20, 1899. 


Miss Ida C. Alien, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 28 miles from Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


65th year begins Sept. 13, '99. Advanced courses for 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds, Christian home influences. For 
circular and views address the president, 


Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN 


“In your walkin: — sitting so much more erect; in 
your general healt oa veer conversation; in your way 
of meeting ap “and in innumerable ways I could 
see the benefit you are receiving from your training and 
associations at Tasell. All this you must know ds very 
gratifying to me.’ 

a is what a father wrote to his daugh‘er after her 

urn to school from the Christmas vacation at home. 
it ‘ unsolicited testimony as to Lasell’s success in some 
im portant lines. 

Places are now being ae bong the year beginning 

September, 1899. Catalogue f 


c.c. BRAGDON, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 








oOanlo 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLECE 
JOHN HENRY BARROWS, Pres., Oberlin, Ohio. 


west 14 buildi thoroughly 
with laboratories, and 












NEW YORK 





NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL Vien. Grcpara- 


tion a specialty. Circular gives full particulars 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 
Type-writing, Pen- 
manship, Bookkeep- 

taught by mail or 


mes S07] thoroughly 
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Centenary Collegiate Institute. 
Co-educational., Prepares for the best colleges. Mu- 
sic, Art, Eloention, and Commercial branches. Best 

_ loc ‘ation, buildings. facilities and courses. Expenses 
moderate. Catalogue free. Rev. W. P. FERGUSON, 
Pb. D., D. D., Pres. 
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special study. Extensive play grounds and a large gym- 
nasinm with a special instructor. Boys are prepared for 
any college or scientific school. Especially cordial relations 
with Princeton University. Cata.ogue on application to 

J. G. MACVICAR, A.M, Head Master. 
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Volume LXXXIV 


Among the Special Features 


For next week are the following: 

THE MESSAGE OF CONGREGATIONALISM TO 
THE INTELLECT, by President Hyde of Bowdoin. 

A SKETCH OF THE LATE PROF. SAMUEL HARRIS 
OF YALE, by Pres. George Harris of Amherst. 

MISSIONARY WORK AMONG THE JAPANESE IN 
HAWAII BY JAPANESE MISSIONARIES, by Dr. M. 
L Gordon of Japan. 

BEsT ANSWERS to the question, How to gain the 
greatest advantages from vacation. 

ALL AROUND MAINE, a broadside of State news. 








The New Free Church Catechism 


Third Edition now ready. Handbook Series, 
No. 23. Price, 4 cts.; 100 copies $1.25 postpaid. 


The Congregationalist Services 
39 Services for Sunday evening and other occa- 
sions. 100 copies 60 cts. postpaid. Sample 
set, 15 cts. 








If President Eliot of 
Harvard is correctly 
reported, he said to 
the alumni of the Harvard Medical 
School last week: “I am accustomed 
to say to young gentlemen who consult 
me about the medical profession that it 
has replaced the clerical profession in 
being the true missionary profession of 
today. That I believe to be the literal 
truth.” If this attitude is typical and 
not peculiar to President Eliot, then 
this utterance is a straw showing why 
the current of men graduating from our 
colleges is not setting as it used to 
toward the Christian ministry. It would 
be interesting to know whether, if a 
young man came to President Eliot and 
asked, “In what calling of life can I 
do the most good, the ministry or medi- 
cine?” he would reply, “In medicine.” 
That he would so reply seems inferable, 
and, if so, certain conditions which pre- 
vail today become more easily under- 
stood. President Tucker of Dartmouth 
in his recent baccalaureate sermon said 
that the reason he spoke to the Graduat- 
ing Class on Professional Values was 
“because of a general movement of pro- 
fessional life from those callings in which 
moral and spiritual values are evident 
toward those callings in which these val- 
ues are less evident.”” And he added that 
the Graduating Class statistics offered 
proof of the movement. “The smallest 
number on your list of future occupa- 
tions,” he said, “is set down for the min- 
istry, the largest for business.” 


Relative Professional 
Values 


Those who attended the 
Phi Beta Kappa exer- 
cises at Harvard last 
week heard plain speaking if not wisdom. 
They heard the orator of the day, Mr. 
Bonaparte, charge President McKinley 
with moral obliquity—with having con- 
sented to a war with Spain in order to 
insure party success and personal reward. 
They heard the poet of the occasion, Mr. 
Wister, tell of naval and army com- 
manders 

Precipitate to sell their tale of duty done, 


Academic Freedom 
of Speech 
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and there on the platform sat Admiral 
Sampson, contributor to The Century's 
series of war articles. They also heard 
the poet put in Columbia’s mouth a refer- 
ence to 

Malignant France that like a scorpion stung, 

Sneak-thieving France that prowled in Mexico, 
and there on the platform, a guest of 
honor. sat the ambassador from France 
to the United States. As for the same 
individuals’ aspersions upon the integrity 
of many other of our public officials and 
our rivals in the realm of international 
politics they were equally blunt, as those 
may see who read the poem published in 
fullin Harper’s Weekly. Thereare those 
old-fashioned Americans who will be 
tempted to refer to the occasion as a fine 
exhibition of what our friends from 
abroad may call ‘‘shirt-sleeve’’ academic 
criticism. There will be others who will 
assert that the Phi Beta Kappa platform at 
Harvard, at least since Wendell Phillips’s 
day, has been an arena for free thought 
and free speech. In forming an opinion 
about this affair it may help, to know that 
at the dinner which followed Governor 
Wolcott and President Eliot expressed no 
such pessimistic views and no such un- 
friendly sentiments. Governor Wolcott, 
in addressing the students of Holy Cross 
College recently, said: 

If I have learned nothing else since I have 
held office, I have at least learned to believe 
in the American people. I have had the con- 
viction forced upon me that virtue is more 
common than vice, that noble manhood and 
womanhood has not withered and died away 
among us. I believe in God—that he has 
made the law of progress, not the law of 
retrogression—and I urge upon you young 
men not to succumb to pessimism. Be cour- 
ageous, be hopeful. Believe in the destiny of 


America, believe in the purpose of Almighty 
God, believe with all hope in the future. 


Governor Wolcott is a safer mentor than 
the pessimistic grandnephew of Napo- 
leon. 


The State Associa- 
tion of Iowa at its 
recent annual meeting took a step similar 
to that of the Vermont Convention by 
declaring that it “‘puts itself on record as 
cordially indorsing all action tending to 
the consolidatiqn and systematization of 
the work of our national benevolent socie- 
ties.” We have recorded in our news col- 
umns the votes of a number of local 
associations of churches East and West 
expressing the same opinion. We do not 
recall a single instance in which any body 
of churches has taken an opposite view. 
It must be evident to the thoughtful stu- 
dent of the times that this movement 
toward consolidation of missionary work 
is likely to gain force and attract increas- 
ing attention. The stronger the popular 
feeling the easier it is to make mistakes 
in our denomination, where every one has 
a voice if not a vote. None understand 
so well the difficulties in the way of feder- 
ation of missions nor the means by which 
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it may be advantageously promoted as 
the officers and directors of our benevolent 
societies. Probably the knowledge of these 
difficulties prompts many of these breth- 
ren to wish that the churches would “let 
well enough alone.” But that attitude is 
likely to stir the churches to more em- 
phatic demands for consolidation. If 
these officers and directors will consider 
together what steps can wisely be taken 
to simplify and unify the administration 
of our home missionary work, we believe 
the churches will welcome their leader- 
ship. It seems to us that a waiting policy 
on the part of the societies at this time is 
liable to work harm, but that it is in their 
power to satisfy the reasonable wishes of 
the churches and to increase largely their 
interest in missions. 


A commendable fea- 
<Seeeee in Athletic ture of the recent 
Sports ° 
rowing contests at 
New London was the frank, hearty good 
will and mutual intercourse between the 
six different crews representing Yale and 
HarvarJ. They not only interchanged the 
usual formal visits of courtesy, but also 
fraternized freely on the water, studying 
each other’s methods and occasionally 
even engaging in short, informal races. 
This is as it should be. The former pol- 
icy of suspicion and secrecy, accompa- 
nied by efforts to spy upon one another, 
was worse than childish. It was mor- 
ally belittling and deteriorating. No one 
of the crews rowed in its appointed race 
at last any the less successfully for hav- 
ing allowed its rival some opportunities 
to take its measure. And the spectacle 
of such a contest carried on in an open, 
friendly, gentlemanly manner cannot fail 
to have the best influence upon all ath- 
letic sports. The public properly looks 
to the great universities for high-toned 
conduct in such matters. Their rivalries 
are almost the only ones to which no sus- 
picion of professionalism is attached, and 
they have a responsibility which it is 
gratifying to see realized. Let the aban- 
donment of the old policy be final and let 
the best men win every time, whoever 
carries off the honors. There is a Chris- 
tian, as well as a merely social, obligation 
involved. 


A letter was recently 
published in Our Read- 
ers’ Forum from a min- 
ister who is ready to enter any field where 
there is a good prospect that by faithful 
work he can build up a congregation 
which will give him a reasonable sup- 
port. We had said that there are fields 
enough for those who have faith and 
courage enough to make their own par-- 
ishes. Several letters came to us criticis- 
ing that statement and asking evidence 
for.its truth. We are glad to report that 
a considerable. number of inquiries have 
been received at this office concerning the 
minister who wrote the letter above men- 
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tioned, and among the fields represented 
by them we have little doubt that he will 
find a place where he can do useful serv- 
ice in preaching the gospel. These in- 
quiries come from New England and 
Middle States, from both city and coun- 
try, and one from as far West as Kansas. 
The writer of this last says there are 
fields in that State where ‘‘a good Con- 
gregational pastor can earn bread, with 
butter to put onit and some meat.” Min- 
isters are desired who are not less than 
twenty-five years old nor more than sev- 
enty-five, who have a fair amount of 
force, training, devotion and common 
sense. These are reasonable require- 
ments, and we are pleased to note that in 
one section at least there is a demand for 
men who possess them. 





Ambherst’s New President 


The natural and logical choice for the 
president of Amherst was Prof. George 
Harris. He is an alumnus of the college 
of the class of 1866. He took high rank 
as a student, and was a leader in his 
class. At Andover Seminary, from which 
he graduated in 1869, he was recognized 
as giving promise of more than ordinary 
ability as a preacher and a theologian. 
His first ministry, of three years, was 
with one of the largest churches in 
Maine, at Auburn in his native State. 
It was followed by a prosperous pastor- 
ate of about eleven years in the Central 
Church, Providence. 

Dr. Harris was already one of the fore- 
most of the younger preachers in New 
England when he was called to the Ab- 
bot professorship of Christian theology 
in Andover in 1883. During the last fif- 
teen years changes of great significance 
have taken place in the theological be- 
liefs of Protestant denominations, and in 
this stormy period Andover has held a 
conspicuously aggressive position. Those 
who have resisted its leadership most ear- 
nestly have acknowledged the ability and 
energy of its faculty, and Professors 
Tucker and Harris came to be most 
prominent in that body as representing 
the theological teaching of the seminary. 
As one of the editors of the Andover Re- 
view and of the volumes of Progressive 
Orthodoxy and The Divinity of Christ, 
and as the author of the two volumes, 
Moral Evolution and Inequality and 
Progress, Professor Harris has won an 
honorable position as a thinker and 
writer on themes of permanent impor- 
tance, and also of current popular inter- 
est among young men. 

The withdrawal of Professor Tucker to 
assume the presidency of Dartmouth left 
Professor Harris to carry forward much 
of the special work in sociological studies 
and in ethics which Professor Tucker had 
inaugurated. The advancing years of 
Professor Smyth, who resigned three 
years ago the place he had long held as 
president of the faculty, brought Pro- 
fessor Harris as a matter of course into 
that position, where the most important 
burdens in administering the seminary 
have rested on him. Between him and 
his associates the most harmonious rela- 
tions have always been maintained. 

Professor Harris returns to his alma 
mater to take his place at its head, hav- 
ing been fitted for it by successful expe- 
rience in the lines of thought and work 
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in which it is essential that a modern 
college president should be proficient. 
He is in the prime of his manhood, at 
about the age of President Tucker when 
he took his place at Dartmoutb, and with 
the years still before him during which 
President Dwight has led Yale through 
the most remarkable advance in all her 
history. Professor Harris was a promi- 
nent candidate for the presidency of Am- 
herst before the election of President 
Gates to that office. Perhaps he would 
then have been the successful candidate 
had he not been opposed by some who 
were hostile to his theological positions 
as a professor in Andover. But he is 
now better fitted for the work before him 
than he then was, while theology counts 
less than it did as a factor in the qualifi- 
cations of a college president. He is as- 
sured of the hearty and united support of 
the trustees, the faculty and the alumni, 
and the future of Amherst seems now to 
be without a cloud. 

It is not true, as has been stated in 
some newspapers, that Professor Harris 
was chosen to this place because tradi- 
tion has made it necessary that the presi- 
dent of Amherst should be a clergyman. 
His predecessor wads not a clergyman. 
Nor is it true that he was chosen in spite 
of the fact that he is a clergyman. His 
election is the logical result of Amherst’s 
need and of his life and work, fitting him 
to answer it. His profession is an impor- 
tant element in his fitness. We have 
heard him preach to the students of Phil- 
lips Academy with a tenderness, sympa- 
thy and power which won hearty re- 
sponse from a multitude of expressive 
young faces and we expect for his admin- 
istration at Amherst a leadership of 
young men which will not only stimulate 
their intellectual lives, but will strengthen 
their moral character and their intelli- 
gent sense of responsibility for high pub- 
lic service. In recognition of the fitness 
of Amberst’s choice Harvard Univer- 
sity, where he has been a preacher in resi- 
dence, last week conferred on him the 
honorary degree of D. D., and Dartmouth 
gave him the degree of LL. D. 








Personal Popularity 


The ovations which Governor Roosevelt 
has just been receiving during his West- 
ern tour not only testify to the hearty 
public respect and admiration for him, 
but also reveal the popular readiness to 
applaud any man who has become honor- 
ably conspicuous. Many similar illustra- 
tions of this readiness have occurred of 
late. Whenever such men as Admiral 
Sampson, General Miles, General Wood, 
General Wheeler, and others appear in 
public, their lives are rendered almost 
burdensome by the public demonstrations 
which they are compelled to receive. One 
trembles to think of what Admiral Dewey 
will have to undergo after his return. 

The public desire to honor heroes is 
natural, and, if restrained within due 
limits, is commendable. They who in 
any way have deserved well of their coun- 
try would miss their highest reward, next 
to the approval of conscience, if their 
fellow citizens proved indifferent. To 
applaud them honors the public itself as 
truly as it honors them. This is at the 
foundation of much of the enthusiasm 
which we show about such men. In no 
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other way but by some form of public 
demonstration can most of us testify to 
what we feel. 

But is there not need of more discrim- 
ination? Are we as a people sufficiently 
careful to bonor thus only men who truly 
merit our applause? Roosevelt is wel- 
comed wherever he goes, and deservedly, 
by applauding multitudes. Even our 
recent enemy, Admiral Cervera, hardly 
could make his way about New England 
through the crowds which gathered to ex- 
press admiration for his fine qualities. 
But do not equally large and enthusiastic 
gatherings hang upon the movements of 
the latest victor in the prizering? Is not 
our popular enthusiasm too ready to ap- 
plaud any man who has done something 
unusual, whether it be also good in itself 
or not? 

Surely there is peril in thoughtless ad- 
miration of public characters. It will be 
long before men are weighed simply upon 
their merits, and probably the time never 
will come when quick, and even unreason- 
ing, enthusiasm will be succeeded invari- 
ably by cool, discriminating approval, 
based merely upon the highest grounds. 
Indeed, life would lack a vital element if 
such zeal were to disappear altogether. 
But in the noblest civilization it will be 
only the noblest men who receive the 
heartiest public approval, and all who 
seek to promote the dawn of that type of 
civilization must cease to admire un- 
worthy men, and even the unworthy 
deeds of men who on the whole have 
done well. 


Faith That Is Mere Formality 


Professor Gilmore, late of Bangor, now 
a professor in the Unitarian theological 
school at Meadville, Pa., thinks his repu- 
tation as a scholar was assailed by an edi- 
torial in our issue of June 24. A part of 
his letter in reply appeared in the Boston 
Herald of June 29. We had declined to 
print this letter partly because it con- 
tained criticisms of the seminary and of 
other ministers in Maine likely to pro- 
voke replies, and we do not desire now to 
have these personal matters discussed in 
our columns. One of the trustees of the 
seminary wrote to us expressing his con- 
viction that The Congregationalist had 
done Professor Gilmore a great injustice. 
We invited the trustee to make any cor- 
rection he might desire, within specified 
limit of space. This he declined to do. 
As we seem to have been misunderstood, 
we will try to make our position plain. 

We did not intend to raise any question 
concerning Professor Gilmore’s ability or 
popularity as‘a teacher. We did not in- 
tend to represent him as alone or espe- 
cially responsible for the fact that the 
incoming middle class contained only 
three students, since reduced toone. We 
intended to raise the question whether 
any institution for training students to 
be ministers can expect to attract earnest 
young men unless it and its teachers hold 
the religious beliefs which they profess 
and regard them as of sufficient impor- 
tance to demand the service of their lives. 

Professor Gilmore goes far toward an- 
swering this question in his letter pub- 
lished in the Herald. He says that just 
before delivering his inaugural he signed 
the creed of the seminary, ‘“‘ which act I 
understood to be a mere formality. The 
trustees asked me no questions about my 
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theological views, and the manner at- 
tending the act gave the affair the aic of 
perfunctory formality.” Professor Gil- 
more says that in his inaugural address 
he made evident the dissonance between 
his belief and the declaration of faith 
which just before he had publicly and 
formally avowed, yet the trustees made 
no objection and the following year trans- 
ferred him to the chair of Biblical history 
and introduction and made him lecturer 
on comparative religions. 

In these statments Professor Gilmore 
has pointed out a cause of decay of reli- 
gious institutions which is not confined 
to Bangor Seminary. It is the worm at 
the root of the tree which bears the fruit 
of the professed Christian life of today. 
Men who, on the same day and in the 
same place, solemnly and publicly avow 
a belief and frankly declare that they do 
not believe it cannot inspire other men 
either to be willing to die or to live for 
the belief they avow or the belief they 
hold. Trustees of a theological seminary 
who regard with indifference such incon- 
sistency in its professors can hardly ex- 
pect the institution to draw large classes 
of students. What our churches most 
need is men whose convictions control 
and possess them, not men whose claim 
to leadership is in possessing statements 
of belief which they use to satisfy the 
requirement of a past generation or to 
suit theirownconvenience. Nothing less 
than a faith that is supreme in mind and 
heart can command the attention of the 
world. Declarations of faith which are 
mere perfunctory formalities are a curse 
to the church and gain the deserved con- 
tempt of the world. 





Changes at Chautauqua 


Chautauqua will open its twenty-fifth 
annual session this week with important 
changes. Most of those whose names 
have been associated with it from its 
earlier days have withdrawn from official 
connection with it. Hon. Lewis Miller’s 
death last March left vacant the office of 
president. His place will be filled by Mr. 
Clem Studebaker of South Bend, Ind. 
Dr. W. A. Duncan, after a score of years 
of efficient service, has resigned as super- 
intendent of grounds, and Mr. E. A. Skin- 
ner as treasurer. Both these offices are 
now filled by W. M. Day of Cleveland as 
general manager, while the C. L. S. C. 
and all the other departments, except the 
assembly, are to have their headquarters 
in that city. President Harper of Chi- 
cago University some months ago resigned 
his position at the head of the collegiate 
department of Chautauqua, which he has 
held for twelve years. Recently he re- 
signed from the board of trustees, sever- 
ing all official relations with the institu- 
tion. His place is to be taken by Prof. 
G. E. Vincent, assistant professor of psy- 
chology in Chicago University. Profes- 
sor Vincent has been for several years 
the actual head of the assembly. His 
father, Bishop Vincent, still remains 
Chancellor of Chautauqua University. 
Dr. T. L. Flood, who for twenty years 
has been editor of The Chautauquan, re- 
tires from his connection with the maga- 
zine, and Messre. Flood and Vincent have 
sold The Chautauquan, the Assembly 
Herald and all their books and copyrights 
to the Chautauqua organization, whose 
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affairs are to be administered at Cleve- 
land under the direction of General Man- 
ager Day. 

It is said in the newspapers that the 
Methodists feared lest as a denomina- 
tion they would lose control of Chautau 
qua, and that it would be captured by the 
Baptists under the lead of President Har. 
per and Mr. Rockefeller. It is true that 
a plan was discussed for removing the 
headquarters to Chicago and connecting 
Chautauqua with Chicago University. 
When the time had evidently arrived for 
some kind of reorganization, several 
plans were considered by the trustees. 
But while the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has been from the beginning rep- 
resented by a majority of the trustees 
and has had prevailing influence, the in- 
stitution several years since outgrew de- 
nominational bounds. The Methodist 
Book Concern ceased to publish the 
Chautauqua books; and neither Metho- 
dists nor Baptists are seeking as denomi- 
national organizations to control or di- 
rect it. 

Chautauqua was the creation of John 
H. Vincent and Lewis Miller. Begin- 
ning as an assembly for training Sunday 
school teachers, it became in a few years 
&@ popular religious educational move- 
ment which has had a very important 
national influence for good. Under wise 
leadership it has expanded in many direc- 
tions unthought of at first. On its plat- 
form have stood many of the most emi- 
nent statesmen and educators of this 
country and of Europe. It has become a 
household word in thousands of homes of 
those who have never visited its beauti- 
ful grounds by the lake whose name it 
bears. It was to be expected that after 
a quarter of a century its work would 
pass into new hands. Some of its enter- 
prises have fulfilled their mission, and 
others must take their places. But we 
do not doubt that it is still to be man- 
aged by inventive minds of men in full 
sympathy with high intellectual and reli. 
gious aims of the common people. We 
expect that Chautauqua will continue to 
hold an honorable place among the insti- 
tutions which have joined intelligence to 
recreation, popularized learning and dif- 
fused through both the Christian spirit. 





How Do Good People Set Bad 
Examples 


By not being good enough. Many a 
man is good, so that we have to admit it 
and are glad todo so. The main purpose 
of his life is righteous. If he were called 
upon suddenly to reaffirm his decision 
whether to be known hereafter as a fol- 
lower of Christ or not, there is no doubt 
about his choice, and it would be hearty. 
He is on the Lord’s side and means to be. 
Nevertheless, his Christian ideals are not 
the highest. He is sometimes guilty of 
conduct in business or elsewhere which 
indicates that his perceptions are par- 
tially untrained and his conscience im- 
perfectly enlightened. He lives up to a 
Christian standard, but not to the high- 
est, and in thus falling short of what he 
ought to be and do he sets a bad example. 

It is worth while to mention some 
shortcomings which we notice most often 
in each other, and which need correction 
if our example and influence are to be- 
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come what they ought to be. Do not 
many Christians take loose and careless 
views of truth? Are they not less in 
earnest than they ought to be about 
knowing what and why they believe? 
Do they not surrender too much to the 
supposed claims of society, becoming 
guilty of petty deceptions, co-operating 
to indorse what really are shams and 
mockeries rather than seem to be a little 
at one side of the current of fashionable 
life? Do they not sometimes trifle, more . 
or less consciously, with sacred things, 
blunting the sensitiveness of their own 
souls and helping to deaden the keenness 
of the spiritual perceptions of others? 
Do they not fail to speak out boldly 
when frank utterance in defense of reli- 
gionisin order? Do they not sometimes 
by their silence seem to acquiesce in ut- 
terances to which they ought to object 
frankly? There is a time to speak and a 
time to be silent, and sometimes silence 
is a more effective criticism than speech, 
but it is very easy to be silent or to 
speak at the wrong time, and thus to 
fail to illustrate the highest loyalty to 
God. 

Do they not also sometimes do good in 
wrong ways? Itis not enough to havea 
right purpose, or to do the thing which 
ought to be done. It may be so done as 
to reveal not only the conscientious mo- 
tive but the Christian considerateness, 
the good judgment and tact of the doer. 
Or, although still right and necessary in 
itself, it may be so done as to exasperate 
and almost alienate others by the mis- 
taken temper or method adopted. Too 
much care cannot be exercised to illus- 
trate a Christian spirit as well as to do 
the Christian duty at hand. Often the 
spirit is as important as the duty itself. 
In these and in many other ways good 
people sometimes set badexamples. How 
often we all have had to bemoan our- 
selves, looking back over a day or a week, 
for having come so far short of the serv- 
ice which we might have rendered as 
helpers of others to understand and love 
our Master. It is a comfort to remember 
that he appreciates our weakness and 
pities it even while he suffers from its 
consequences. 





Current History 

The War in the Philippines 

Formal statements by Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Smith and Secretary of the Navy 
Long indicate that the Administration 
has no intention of reversing or modify- 
ing its policy relative to the necessity of 
submission on the part of the rebellious 
Tagalos. And this notwithstanding the 
Administration is subject to considerable 
criticism in the Republican press—espe- 
cially of the Northwest and New Eng- 
land—for alleged misunderstanding of the 
porportions of the task assumed when 
the policy of annexation was determined 
upon and undervaluation of the fighting 
powers of the Tagalos and overvaluation 
of the ability of the American forces. In 
accordance with its fixed policy the Ad- 
ministration is now busy recruiting men 
for the regular army, and has been doing 
it ona large scale during the past three 
months, the process being what Post- 
master-General Smith calls the recruiting 
of one army while another was being 
disbanded. For with the signing of the 
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treaty of Paris the technical right of the 
Administration to use volunteer forces in 
the Philippines ceased. In addition to 
the regulars now being recruited and 
shipped to Manila every week on trans- 
ports the Administration plans to call 
soon for volunteers, expecting that by 
the time the wet season in the Philip- 
pines is past it will be able to put in the 
field under the command of General Otis 
—in whom the Administration still has 
entire confidence—a force which will be 
large enough to garrison towns captured 
and thus insure that degree of tranquillity 
and stability necessary to establish a pro- 
visional form of government over a con- 
siderable area. In our opinion this task 
of reconstruction of government in terri- 
tory where we have been dominant is one 
that should have begun long ago. Imme- 
diate abolition of the injustices of the 
Spanish judiciary system and the exor- 
bitant taxation of the old régimé would 
have done much to win the approval of 
the natives, and if in addition schools 
could have been established, freedom of 
religious belief and security of property 
established, news of the transformation 
would have gone forth into the interior 
and proved more destructive to Aguinal- 
do’s aspirations than the style of campaign 
that General Otis has waged. That a 
new judiciary system has just been set 
up in Manila and the ports of the islands 
long closed to commerce have been opened 
again by order of General Otis indicates 
that he is realizing that he has duties as 
an administrator as well as a general to 
perform. President Schurman has just 
returned from a tour of the main islands 


in the south of the archipelago, and he 
reports that the outlook for peaceful ac- 
quisition is bright. 


Responsibility for the Philippine Outbreak 
General Otis, in his elaborate formal 
report to the War Department recently 
received, says that responsibility for con. 
tinuance of the revolt in Luzon rests with 
those Americans whose criticism of the 
Administration has encouraged the rebels 
to believe that with a test of the matter 
at the polls the present policy of the 
American Government would be reversed. 
This in substance also is the charge of 
Hon. John Barrett, ex-United States min- 
ister to Siam, who has just returned to 
this country from prolonged study of the 
Eastern problem, and who has intimate ac- 
quaintance with the situation on Luzon, as 
he went there soon after Dewey destroyed 
the Spanish fleet and has only recently 
left the islands. Such also was theimport 
of the rebuke administered to the anti- 
imperialists by the orator of theday, Hon. 
©. J. Bonaparte, at Harvard’s Phi Beta 
Kappa Society’s public exercises last week. 
Admitting, for sake of argument, that it is 
true, the question immediately arises, 
Have a minority no rights now orare they 
to have no rights hereafter in discussing 
the foreign policy of the nation? If so, 
then democracy may lose more than it 
will gain by becoming militant. Asser- 
tion of the claim needs only to be made to 
make it intolerable to Americans. As 
over against an autocracy like Russia and 
to some extent Germany, Great Britain, 
France and the United States are at a 
decided disadvantage in the earlier stages 
of a radically new course of national life, 
because of the ideals which exist among 
their peoples respecting free speech and the 
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right—and ofttimes duty—of the minority 
to discuss measures and motives that the 
executive would prefer to keep secret. 
But the gain to these nations from such 
debate as precedes and follows executive 
action is immeasurable in that, after de- 
bate has been had, executive and people 
proceed on their way intelligently and 
unitedly. If during the debate the com- 
mon enemy gains temporary advantages 
it is the price democracy pays for laws 
and habits that usually are wholly benefi- 
cent. Our Senate cannot safely ratify 
treaties without thorough debate and full 
expression of dissent by the minority, if 
such there be. The Administration, no 
matter how wise or representative it may 
be, cannot—save by a miracle—avoid mis- 
takes or always interpret the mind of the 
entire people, and when there is difference 
of opinion between Executive and Senate, 
er when an influential minority assails 
the course of the Administration, the same 
agencies—electricity and the alphabet— 
that serve the Administration in carrying 
out its policy serve also the critics within 
and the foes without, and it cannot be 
prevented no matter how stiict the cen- 
sorship. Democracy when militant must 
accept the defects of her virtues, even as 
men have to in their dealings with one an- 
other. 
Important Railroad Deals 

The transfer of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad from the hands of a receiver to 
the newly organized company which here- 
after will manage it marks a new epoch 
in the history of that important trunk 
line. The leasing of the Boston & Albany 
Railroad by the New York Central for a 
term of 999 years, the consideration being 
a guarantee to stockholders of the Boston 
& Albany of eight per cent. interest per 
annum, payable quarterly, is a move in 
the direction of consolidation of trans- 
portation interests which concerns the 
public of southern and central New Eng- 
land vitally, and it also has important 
bearings on the future of the port of Bos. 
ton as an export center. The Boston & 
Albany has been one of the finest railroad 
properties in the country, soundly man- 
aged and thoroughly equipped. It never 
has been the prey of men who exploit the 
public and destroy values belonging to 
stockholders in order to feather their own 
nests, and it has always striven to give 
the public an up-to-date, safe, passenger 
and freight service. It now passes under 
the control of the Vanderbilts, and be- 
comes the New England link of a system 
which in time will stretsh from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. So long as Boston 


-has the Fitchburg, the Canadian Pacific, 


to serve as outlets for her manufactured 
products to the Interior and West, she 
has no reason to fear monopolistic tend- 
encies as the result of this new deal. In 
fact, she seems bound to gain everything 
from it and lose nothing, while the Van- 
derbilts gain a day’s time in forwarding 
exports to Europe, and this fact alone 
bids fair to boom Boston’s already fast- 
expanding export trade. As for those 
fortunate holders of Boston & Aibany 
stock who are guaranteed nominally eight 
per cent. on their investment for many 
centuries—they can look with compla. 
cency on the average capitalist of today, 
who considers himself fortunate if he 
gets more than three or four per cent. on 
his investment. 
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A Noble Earthly Career Ended 

Mrs. Ellen C. Johnson, superintendent 
of the Massachusetts reformatory prison 
for women at Sherborn, who died sud- 
denly in London last week, where she had 
read a paper at the International Council 
of Women, was one of the finest public 
servants that the commonwealth ever has 
had in its long and honorable career as a 
Christian democracy. She was the founder 
and superintendent of the finest institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. Endowed 
with a fine mind, a firm will, a large 
heart, and splendidly educated, she served 
humanity—the soldiers and veterans of 
the Civil War during that struggle and 
long after it, and the criminal and un- 
fortunate classes from 1870 until the time 
of her death. The spiritual transforma- 
tion she has wrought in scores and hun- 
dreds of women, who but for her and the 
institution she induced the State to es- 
tablish would have become incorrigibly 
bad and spiritually damned, and the 
money she has saved to the State through 
the redemption of women who have been 
made self-supporting and self-respecting 
are beyond human calculation. Hers has 
been ‘‘the strenuous life’’ of the noblest 
sort, a model for all well-born, well-edu- 
cated women of the commonwealth who 
wish to enlarge and save their own souls 
by helping their fellowmen and their 
country. 


The Anti-Clerical Fight in Belgium 

Belgium is not a land about which 
Americans know much or care much, 
and seldom do its domestic or foreign 
affairs win the attention of even the 
most intelligent of our citizens. . But 
during the past week it has been the 
scene of a contest which deserves to at- 
tract world-wide attention, for it is the 
old battle of the masses against a re- 
actionary and selfish Roman Catholic 
priesthood. The fight has been waged in 
the House of Deputies midst scenes of 
unusual violence for a deliberative body, 
although with nothing like the brutality 
and attendant personal injury noted in 
the Italian House of Deputies at the 
same hour. It has been waged in the 
streets of Brussels, where the military 
and the mobs have come in collision 
repeatedly, and all guardians of order 
have suffered from the fury of the masses. 
The point at issue is simple. A reaction- 
ary, priest-ridden Ministry, headed by 
M. van der Peereboom, recently brought 
in a bill revising the laws governing the 
franchise. Instead of yielding somewhat 
to the Socialists and recognizing the di- 
mensions of the tide of indignation that 
had slowly been gathering since the last 
franchise reform extinguished the Liberal 
party and left the Socialists and the aug- 
mented Clerical party to fight it out, 
the Ministry proposed limitations which 
would tend to an even greater accentua- 
tion of, ultramontane power in the state. 
Their mad folly has brought on what is 
virtually a revolution, as yet not directed 
against the throne, for King Leopold is 
fairly popular, although impecunious and 
dissolute. The fight is one involving 
manhood suffrage, and the Catholic 
clergy in this case, as so often in the past, 
are allied with the classes as over against ~ 
the masses. With only 10,000 Protestants 
and about 4,000 Jews out of a population 
of more than 6,000,000 people it would 
not seem as if the Catholic clergy could 
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attribute the uprising to any anti-Cath- 
olic machinations. Rather, it is due to 
their own shortsightedness and undue 
conservatism, and the result in alienat- 
ing the multitude, especially the men, 
from the Roman Church will be decided 
and permanent. 


For Current History Notes see page 16. 





In Brief 


We have in press The Boston Book, a vol- 
ume for the information of guests at the com- 
ing International Council. It will describe 
the city and neighboring places of special im- 
portance to those who are interested in the 
history and present life of Congregationalism 
around Massachusetts Bay. The first article 
appears in this issue of The Congregational- 
ist, and is accompanied by a view of Boston 
taken from the windows of our office in the 
Congregational House. A copy of the book 
will be presented to each delegate to the coun- 
cil. To others it will be sent postpaid for 
thirty cents. 





He who does evil needs our pity more than 
he who suffers wrong. 





The greatest of all responsibilities is that of 
doing what we choose to do. 





What strange light God’s patience throws 
upon our impatience with his ways! 


To refuse Christianity because there are 
some disagreeable church members is like 
judging the tree by unripe apples. 


Rev. E. L. House, chaplain of the Fifth 
Massachusetts, was stationed for some time at 
Greenville, S.C. Furman University, at that 
place, has conferred on him the degree of D.D. 
It is a pleasant testimonial of Southern ap- 
preciation of a Massachusetts minister. 





As in previous years The Congregational- 
ist is glad to give generous space to the pro- 
ceedings of the international convention of 
Christian Endeavorere, now meeting in De- 
troit. Our readers will enjoy the report to be 
made in our next issue by Rev. F. S. Hatch, 
president of the Massachusetts C. E. Union. 





Lines between parties and sects have broken 
down so in Chicago, as the result of the com- 
mon evils to society that face decent men 
there, that the general secretary of the Ep- 
worth League last week pledged his personal 
and official support to the congressional can- 
didacy of a worthy Roman Catholic priest, 
who has made a record as a fighter of the 
forces of evil. 





The New York Observer, Christian Work 
and other religious newspapers last week 
stated that the Connecticut Association of 
Congregational Ministers severely censured 
Dr. W. M. Barrows for officiating at the Bel- 
mont-Sloane marriage. In justice to Dr. Bar- 
rows it must be said that the statement has 
no foundation in fact. A correct report of the 
proceedings appeared in The Congregational 
ist of last week. 





It is in the line of Mr. Moody’s evangelistic 
work, as described on another page of this iz- 
sue, that he has undertaken to distribute re- 
ligious books to the English-speaking people 
in India. There are about 5,000,000 of them, 
and Mr. Moody has had a selection made by 
Mr. Norton, secretary of the Evangelistic 
Bok Depot of Poona, from seventy-five care- 
fully chosen books. Mr. Moody has already 
sent on a consignment of 5,000 copies, and asks 
contributions to multiply that number by 
twenty. 


The author of The Bonnie Brier Bush took 
home with him from his recent visit to the 
United States $12,000 and the good wishes of 
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hosts of friends. But it does not follow that 
other ministers can expect to write stories 
and give lectures which will thus add to their 
salaries and their fame. From the number of 
letters we receive from British brethren who 
send titles of lectures they would like to de- 
liver in this country we fear they overesti- 
mate the American appetite for that sort of 
entertainment. 





In the regular list of last Sunday’s church 
services announced in a Boston daily we find 
the following: 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist, the 
mother church, Norway and Falmouth Streets. 
Services, 10.30 A. M. and 3. Subject, God. 
Subjects and sermons copyrighted by Rev. 
Mary Baker Eddy. 


Is this a close communion sect claiming the 
protection of the State in the exclusive right 
to use the name of God? 

Glasgow and the Scotch Evangelicals are 
much stirred up now over charges brought 
against Lord Overtoun, a prominent layman, 
who is accused of gross abuses of his oper- 
atives in his chemical works at Rutherglen. 
Inasmuch as he has contributed generously to 
good causes, and was the chief financial backer 
of the proposed evangelistic campaign which 
Mr. Moody has been invited to lead, the friends 
of the church are anxiously awaiting his ac- 
tion. As yet he has not deigned to notice the 
charges. Mr. Moody declines to go to Glas- 
gow. 








Rey. S. C. Beach, whom we quoted two 
weeks ago in a paragraph concerning Profes- 
sor Gilmore, writes to us as follows: 


What I said at the conference was that a 
creed did not present the same difficulties to 
Professor Gilmore that it does “to us,’”’ not 
“to others,” but ‘‘to us,” and I suggested 
that in his future associations with Unita- 
rians Professor Gilmore might acquire the 
habit of reading a creed in the Unitarian way. 
Rightly or wrongly, as all the world knows, 
Unitarians read a creed as itis written. Kindly 
allow me space for this explanation. 





Archbishop Ireland’s cordial words in be- 
half of Anglo-American reconciliation and 
friendship, uttered at a meeting of the Catho- 
lic Union of Great Britain last week, will not 
please those Irish Catholic journals, like The 
Pilot, and the Irish-Catholic clergy of this 
country who are prone to rub salt in the 
wounds made by Britons upon Ireland when- 
ever it is suggested that Great Britain and the 
United States have any ideals or duties in 
common. Even so large and good a man as 
Mgr. Conaty, head of the Catholic University 
at Washington, resorted to incendiary talk of 
this kind in the last address he gave in Boston. 





The Penobscot Association, Maine, recentiy 
refused to renew the license of a member of 
the graduating class of Bangor Seminary; 
but within a fortnight after the Piscataquis 
Association voted unanimously to give hima 
license to preach. We are not sufficiently in- 
formed of the circumstances to characterize 
the lack of courtesy, if not lack of wisdom, 
which would naturally be attributed to one of 
these bodies ; but the transaction raises again 
the inquiry whether Congregationalists can- 
not devise a way to introduce men into the 
ministry which will give to those admitted 
an undisputed standing in the entire denomi- 
nation. 





At the City Temple, London, on a recent 
Sunday evening, while Dr. Joseph Parker was 
offering prayer, a child cried for a few mo- 
ments. After the prayer Dr. Parker said: 


As I was beginning to pray just now I 
heard the voice of a little child. I hope that 
child was not taken out. I have never hada 
child taken out of the City Temple. If I had 
written a long and learned dissertation I had 
rather that were taken out, but a little child 
never. 
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That child may love to worship in the City 
Temple long after its present pastor has passed 
away; and the mother will not be likely to 
forget the kindness which made her feel at 
home in the house of God. 





Those interested in the problem of the New 
England country church will do well to read 
the article in the July Homiletic Review by 
Prof. A. W. Anthony of the Cobb Divinity 
Schooi, Lewiston, Me. It is full of facts care- 
fully gathered and wisely generalized upon. 
All that he says about the responsibility of 
the denominational press of New England in 
causing present conditions and its duty in 
shaping new and better conditions we have 
laid to heart. For our part, we have no dis- 
position to encourage sectarianism. We en- 
deavor to set before the churches the “‘ Christo- 
centric and the Christ livable type of Chris- 
tianity,” which Professor Anthony asserts 
that the country towns need. We have al- 
ways given the heartiest co-operation to the 
interdenominational commission in Maine and 
expect to in the future. 





A bill in equity has been brought against 
the American Congregational Association and 
the executors of the wills of the late Dr. Isaac 
P. Langworthy and of his wife. Dr. Lang- 
worthy, who died in 1888, directed his execu- 
tors to pay over to the association $10,000, on 
condition that it should agree to pay an an- 
nuity of $400 to Mrs. Langworthy during her 
life, and after her death to pay the annual in- 
come to the library committee of the associa- 
tion. Mrs. Langworthy, who died in 1893, 
bequeathed a portion of her estate to a 
nephew, Charles E. Sherman, who now claims 
also to own and represent the interests of 
certain other heirs of Mrs. Langworthy. The 
bill alleges that the payments to the associa- 
tion by Dr. Langworthy’s executors were not 
authorized by law, for the reason, chiefly, 
that the association has no authority to enter 
into such an agreement, and that the sums 
thus paid belong to the estate of his aunt as 
residuary legatee under Dr. Langworthy’s 
will, 





Rev. Edward Abbott, brother of Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, editor of The Literary World 
and formerly literary editor of The Congrega- 
tionalist, for the past few months has been 
traveling around the world, and when last 
heard from was in the Philippines. His last 
letter to the Cambridge Chronicle gives his 
impressions of the city of Manila and the 
problems of American occupation. Speaking 
of the men of the army, he says: 


With now and then an exception in the 
direction of coarseness, vulgarity and drunk- 
enness, they struck us as a fine body of strong 
men, and there were faces and voices and 
bearings among them with which I was par- 
ticularly pleased. Some of them were splen- 
did looking fellows, who will give good ac- 
count of themselves wherever their lot is cast. 
While all were careful as to what they said 
and how they said it, from officers of the 
highest rank down to privates of the low- 
est, it was evident that there were substantial 
differences of opinion as to the righteousness, 
the policy and the outcome of the war. Some 
defended it; others deprecated it. Some 
thought it would soon and easily be over; 
others that the United States had entered 
on a long and costly task. But there was 
only one opinion as to the excellence of the 
military administration in the Philippines, 
the careful provision for the needs of the men 
under all circumstances and the favorable 
contrasts presented to the pitiful scenes in 
Cuba. 


As for Admiral Dewey, he says: 


He is a man of far finer and far more com- 
manding presence than his current photo- 
graphs give him credit for. The portraits 
suggest indomitable determination. The man 
is an embodiment of intellectual power. Of 
his modesty, his simplicity, his obvious gen- 
uineness too much has not been said. 
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Boston and Beyond from the Editorial Windows of The Congregationalist 


The Pilgrim Sight-seer in Boston 


The most picturesque of American 
cities, the richest in historic associa- 
tions, the heart of the Puritan common. 
wealth, is Boston. From what place can 
the visitor best begin to study and enjoy 
its points of interest? Near to the cen- 
ter of its most important historic locali 
ties, of its government and much of its 
wealth and culture is the Congregational 
House on Beacon Hill. The offices of 
The Congregationalist overlook Boston, 
its harbor and surrounding country. 

It is easy from this point to mark the 
outlines of the ancient town. In its cen- 
ter, near the head of State Street, stood 
the meeting house of the First Church, 
erected in 1631. In that year the court 
at Charlestown ordered that Trimoun- 
tain be called Boston. The second, or 
North, dedicated in 1650, stood yonder 
on North Square at the North End. The 
third, or South, erected in 1670, stood 
where the Old South Meeting House now 
stands, at the head of Milk Street, at 
the South End. The early settlers Grove 
their cows to pasture on the slopes of 
Beacon Hill and on the Common. They 
carted their grain to be ground into flour 
in the windmill on Copp’s Hill or the 
mill at the foot of Summer Street. Be- 
side the cartpaths and the cowpaths 
houses were built from time to time, till 
the crooked streets were outlined... Old 
Boston was not planned. It grew. 

Next to Plymouth Rock and its sur- 
roundings no place is so dear to Ameri- 
can Congregationalists as this on which 
we are now looking. John Cotton, the 
famous pastor of the First Church from 
1633, who has been called the spiritual 
father of Boston, lived on and owned 
what is now Pemberton Square. Increase 
Mather lived on North Street and Cotton 
Mather on Hanover Street—father and 
son, pastors of North Church. Next to 
the Old South Meeting House was the 
residence of John Winthrop, the most 
renowned governor of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. This whole region is crowded 
with sites of the homesteads of famous 
families and with spots where events of 
great historic interest occurred. 

But with our limited space we must 
confine our attention to landmarks still 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


standing. At the head of State Street, 
on Washington, is the Old State House, 
built in 1748 on the site of the Town 
House, built in 1657. John Adams said 
that here independence was born. It 
would require columns to give a list of 
the great events of colonial history which 
occurred here. But its historic tablets 
and its museum of relics and antiquities 
are open to visitors daily. Tne museum 
of the Old South Meeting House, a few 
steps away, must not be passed unvisited. 
Close at. hand is School Street, near the 
head of which the Latin School stood 
for more than 200 years, where Franklin, 
Hancock, Adams, Otis, Sumner, Henry 
Ward Beecher and a long list of other 
famous men studied. Next to it was and 
still is King’s Chapel, on the site of the 
first Episcopal church in Boston. The 
present building is 150 years old and 
has an interesting interior. The burial 
ground beside it is the oldest in the city, 
and here Winthrop and other colonial 
governors, with John Cotton, John Davy- 
enport and many other eminent clergy- 
men, judges and merchants were laid to 
rest. Two minutes’ walk brings you to 
the Granary Burying Ground, which sur- 
passes all the others in the number of its 
distinguished dead. Here lie the remains 
of John Hancock, Sam Adams, James 
Otis, Pau] Revere, Peter Faneuil, Judge 
Samuel Sewall, the parents of Benjamin 
Franklin, and a long list of names re- 
nowned in colonial history. It was 
named from the Granary, a great build- 
ing for the storage of grain reserved to 
be sold to the poor at cost. It stood on 
the site now occupied by Park Street 
Church. This meeting house, with its 
fine spire, figures conspicuously in the 
history of Congregationalism in the nine. 
teenth century. Dr. J. L. Withrow is 
now serving his second term as pastor. 
Not far away, off Washington Street, in 
what is now known as Province Court, 
stood the old Province House for nearly 
two centuries, in colonial times the resi- 
dence of vice-regal governors. Burned 
down in 1864, its walls still remain in 
other buildings on the same site. Return- 
ing now tg the old State House we pass 
into Dock Square, facing Faneuil Hall. 


This is “‘The Cradle of Liberty,” which, 
since befure the Revolution, bas been the 
scene of many famous meetings in behalf 
of patriotism, reforms and other public 
movements. It is opened for assemblies 
whenever, under certain conditions, a re- 
quest is made, signed by fifty citizens. 
Many a memorable oration has been de- 
liyered from that platform. Portraits of 
famous men adorn its walls. It is open 
daily to visitors. A look at Faneuil and 
Quincy Markets is well worth a half-hour's 
tarry before leaving this neighborhood. 
Returning again toward the Congrega- 
tional House one may see the statues of 
Samuel Adams in Adams Square, of John 
Winthrop in Scollay Square and of Ben- 
jamin Franklin in School Street, in front 
of the City Hall. A short detour will 
bring you to Christ Church on Salem 
Street, the oldest church edifice in the 
city. It was built in 1723, and its interior 
bas many quaint relics. From its tower 
the signal lights of Paul Revere were 
hung, and here General Gage witnessed 
the Battle of Bunker Hill, whose tall 
monument across in Charlestown invites 
a visit. Near the church is Copp’s Hill, 
whose burial ground contains the tombs 
of the Mathers and other honored families. 
We must turn from historic places with- 
out even having named many that Bosto- 
nians love to linger over and regard the 
Boston of today. Once more in the street 
by the Congregational House we study 
for a few moments the four historic tab- 
lets on its fagade, which tell so well the 
story of the foundations of the Common- 
wealth laid by the Pilgrims and the Puri- 
tans—Law, Religion, Education, Philan- 
thropy. Opposite is the headquarters of 
the Unitarian denomination, which in the 
early part of this century appropriated so 
large a portion of the material heritage 
of Congregationalists. Next door is the 
Atheneum with its wealth of literature. 
Next block to the north, past the build- 
ings of Boston University, is the magnifi- 
cent Suffolk County Court House, costing 
nearly $4,000,000. Its rotunda, with fine 
frescoes and sculptures, invites inspection. 
On Tremont Street, near the end of Bea- 
con, is Tremont Temple, the Baptist head- 
quarters, where most of the meetings of 
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the International Congregational Council 
are to be held. On the summit of Beacon 
Hill stands the State House, with its new 
addition completed, its gilded dome glis- 
tening in the sun by day and crowned 
with electric lights at night. Dr. Holmes 
ealled it the Hub of the solar system, but 
that was before the system of electric 
lighting was invented. It contains the 
first State library in America, and its 
busts and statues and flags and trophies 
and portraits will require considerable 
time and repay thoughtful study. Here 
may be seen the original manuscript of 
William Bradford’s history of Plymouth 
Colony, known in England as the Log of 
the May flower and returned to this coun- 
try in 1897 by the Consistory Court of the 
Diocese of London. 

Leaving the State House grounds and 
entering the Common we pass the Shaw 
monument, St. Gaudens’s masterpiece, 
around which some interested spectators 
are nearly always standing. Nothing in 
the city is more characteristic of its spirit 
than this monument to the brave officer 
who died in the Civil War at the head of 
his regiment of Negroes. Colonel Shaw 
belonged to one of the first families of 
Boston. He took the command of Negro 
troops when the position involved much 
obloquy and sacrifice. You are now in 
the famous park which is the pride of all 
Bostonians. Recall the great open air 
meetings, the reviews of armies, the 
hangings of Quakers and the revivals 
under Whitfield’s preaching which have 
taken plaze on these grounds, once a great 
pasture field covered with stones and 
huckleberry bushes, now a splendid ex- 
panse of hill and valley with noble elms 
and shady walks. Pass down the Long 
Path by the Frog Pond. Let us choose 
an afternoon when the fountain is play- 
ing. Visit the statues and monuments. 
Pause beside the old burying ground 
where were laid the bodies of a number 
of c flicers and soldiers of the Revolution. 
Watch the games on the playground. 
Then cross the street into the Public 
Garden with its shade trees, parterres of 
flower beds, its shrubbery, its pretty lake 
with boats and bridges. Follow with 
your eyes the long vista down the broad 
Commonwealth Avenue, lined with noble 
buildings, stretching far to the entrance 
of the Fenway and a part of the magnifi- 
cent system of parks and parkways en- 
circling the city, unsurpassed in this 
country or perhaps anywhere in the 
world. 

Over the buildings to the south rise 
many church spires, for the best residence 
portion of the city has been for many 
years steadily moving westward. We 
note three churches on Berkeley Street. 
At the corner of Marlboro Street stands 
the edifice of the First Church in Boston, 
whose name and property passed to the 
Unitarians. At the corner of Newbury 
Street is the Central Church, with the 
handsomest Gothic spire in the city and 
one of the most artistic and beautiful in- 
teriors. Dr. E. L. Clark is its pastor. 
Near Tremont Street is Berkeley Temple, 
of national fame as the pioneer of institu- 
tional churches, whose leader, since be- 
fore its reorganization, is Dr. C. A. Dick- 
inson. A few blocks farther on Tremont 
Street is Shawmut, with one of the most 
commodious audience-rooms in the city. 
Its new pastor is Dr. W. T. McElveen. 
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In the same section, on Columbus Avenue, 
at the head of Rutland Street, is Union 
Church, a fine edifice of Roxbury stone. 
Rev. S. L. Loomis is its pastor. Quite 
a distance to the north, close beside the 
entrance to Harvard Bridge, on Beacon 
Street, is the recently completed spire of 
Mt. Vernon Church, whose pastor, Dr. 
S. E. Herrick, is the senior Congrega- 
tional minister in length of service in 
Boston. These, with the Old South, men- 
tioned below, are church buildings in the 
section south of the Common of special 
interest to Congregationalists. 

Walking from the Public Garden down 
Boylston Street we approach Copley 
Square. Just before reaching it we pass 
the fine building of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Just beyond are 
the Natural History Museum and the 
buildings of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the leading college in 
America of industrial sciences. Here 
are given annually courses of free lec- 
tures of the Lowell Institute by promi- 
nent American and British scholars. 
Copley Square itself, named from Bos- 
ton’s greatest artist, is surrounded by the 
finest buildings with the most superb 
architecture in New England. On the 
southeast is Trinity Church, Episcopalian, 
with ivy-covered granite and sandstone 
walls, a Galilee porch adorned with bas- 
reliefs, cloisters containing stone tra- 
cery from a window of St. Botolph’s in 
Boston, Eng., and a massive central 
tower 211 feet high. This building is the 
masterpiece of the noted architect, Mr. 
H. H. Richardson. It was erected when 
Phillips Brooks was rector of the church. 
On the south side of the square is the 
Museum of Fine Arts, with one of the 
finest sets of sculptured casts in the 
world and an unrivaled Japanese collec- 
tion. Its paintings by old and modern 
masters, its porcelain and glassware, 
classic and Renaissance statuary, Egyp- 
tian and Cyprus collections give it the 
first rank among art museums in Amer- 
ica. On the west side is the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, one of the costliest and finest 
buildings of its kind in the world and 
containing the largest city library in the 
world for free circulation. It was fin- 
ished in 1895 at a cost of $2,500,000. The 
funds were furnished by the State, the 
city and by private gifts. Here the hum- 
blest citizen can have free access to the 
leading newspapers of the world and to 
more than 700,000 volumes of books, while 
he can enjoy masterpieces of architecture, 
sculpture and painting united in one of 
the most splendid palaces in the world. 
Robert C. Winthrop happily named it 
Boston’s Literary Common. On the 
north side of the square, nearly opposite 
to Trinity, is a Gothic brownstone edifice 
with the inscription, “The Second Church 
in Boston. Founded, 1649.”” The Con- 
gregational church of the Mathers and 
Emerson, now Unitarian, has here erected 
its home. On the corner of Dartmouth 
Street, occupying the most conspicuous 
position and the pioneer building in Cop- 
ley Square, is the meeting house of the 
New Old South Church. Its square tower, 
with open Gothic windows, is one of the 
most beautiful in existence. It is 248 
feet high. This, the Third Church, by a 
majority of one vote, was held to the 
faith of its founders during the contro- 
versy in the early part of this century, 
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when all the other historic Congrega- 
tional churches became Unitarian. The 
large property which it inherited and its 
wealthy membership have enabled it to 
stand first among our churches in its 
benefactions to sister churches and to the 
missionary work of the denomination. 

Beginning our tour from Beacon Hill 
in the new Congregational House, look- 
ing down on the heart of the ancient 
town, we end in the new portion of the 
city, standing in its tinest square and un- 
der the shadow of its noblest church 
tower, which belongs to the leading Con- 
gregational church of Boston. We have 
passed without mention many scenes of 
deep historic interest, and a great wealth 
of public and private buildings. We 
have had no space to describe the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the in- 
teresting college settlements and the 
many mission and philanthropic enter- 
prises which purify and bless the city. 
We have left unnoticed abounding evi- 
dences of commercial enterprise, of civic 
pride and of private generosity for public 
good. We have been unable even to 
glance at our beautiful harbor or at the 
suburbs surrounding the city, on every 
side attractive. We have written as a 
citizen and a Congregationalist, a lover of 
our city past and present, accompanying 
friends on their first visit, whom we 
would gladly persuade to return for a 
more leisurely and minute study of the 
Edinburgh of America. 





The International Missionary 


Union 


The sixteenth annual meeting of this organi- 
zation was held at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
June 14-20. Thirteen societies and nineteen 
foreign countries were represented by 133 
missionaries. A Suggestive Syllabus was 
sent to the members several weeks before the 
meeting, with themes arranged under depart- 
ments, and on several of these themes care- 
fully prepared papers were presented. For 
example, the topic, Christianity Adapted to 
all Men and Conditions, was introduced by 
Bishop Remick, and was followed by testimo- 
nies of a number of missionaries who have 
labored among widely different peoples. 

The evening meetings were full and inter- 
esting, the attendance being from 700 t» 800. 
Representative speakers were on the platform 
from Africa, Burmah, Bulgaria, China, ‘India, 
Persia and Siam. The sessions on Medical 
Missions, Co-operation and Sociology were 
especially interesting and instructive. Wom- 
an’s work received generous attention in ses- 
sions entirely in the hands of women. Nine 
women were introduced, each of whom had 
spent more than twenty-five years in foreign 
fields. The farewell meeting was very im- 
pressive. Twenty-nine outgoing missionaries 
were on the platform and each made a few 
well chosen remarks. Dr. G. W. Wood spoke 
appropriate and touching farewell words, and 
the closing address was given by Bishop 
Foss. The presence of such veterans as Dr. 
Wood and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin was especially 
enjoyed. The I. M. U. holds a unique place 
among societies and has a sphere of usefulness 
unlike any other organization. BE. We 
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The Many-sided Dwight L. Moody 


The Great Evangelist in the Role of Philanthropist, Educator, Builder, Author, Publisher, Farmer 


D. L. Moody is a world-famed evan- 
gelist, but there are many other interest- 
ing and fascinating phases of his life. 
He is an organizer, a builder, an edu- 
cator, an author, a publisher and a 
farmer, carrying into these departments 
of work system, thoroughness, and know- 
ing no failure. Had he given his life to 
military service, he might have been a 
Napoleon; or to statesmanship, he might 
have made a Gladstone; or to business, a 
Rothschild or a Rockefeller. It is said 
that, once meeting Mr. Gladstone, this 
noble peer remarked, ‘‘I wish I had your 
physique, Mr. Moody.” “Sir, I wish I 
had your head,”’ was the quick reply. 

Northfield, Mass., a country hamlet on 
the Connecticut River made historic by 
legends and traditions of its old owners, 
the Indians, is now a sacred shrine for 
Christians of all denominations, being 
known as the birthplace and home of 
D. L. Moody and the headquarters of 
enterprises that touch the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking race. Nowhere is seen, to 
such an extent, the wide-reaching plans 
of this mar, or such substantial proofs of 
his power, as here in his boyhood’s home. 

In the night watches there came before 
him the vision of the chain gang, the 
prison, and the army of prisoners within, 
with no wholesome reading or helpful 
influences. He saw in remote villages 
families destitute of books, or with mea- 
ger libraries of dime novels or sensa- 
tional literature. 

AS PUBLISHER 

He saw the shelves of our booksellers 
filled with cheap and poor books, sold for 
a trifle, appealing ofttimes to a depraved 
taste. To create a counter current and 
to reach the criminal classes, shut in to 
themselves, he determined to publish 
works of a high grade and yet entertain- 
ing and instructive, that could be manu- 
factured in good style and placed on the 
market at as low a rate as the poorer 
books. Books for the criminal, the hun. 
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gry public, could be secured from foreign 
and American authors, attractive in 
dress, interesting in matter, hence the re- 
sult is the formation of the “Bible Insti- 
tute Colportage Association,” with head- 
quarters at Chicago and an Eastern 
branch at Northfield. The postage laws 
of America allow these publications to 
go as second-class matter, which gives an 
easy and cheap method of transportation. 
In the three years since this enterprise 
was started seventy different volumes 
have been issued. These are sold by book- 
sellers in the usual way, or by colporters 
and students, who are often enabled to pay 
their board and tuition for four years at 
the Moody schools. It is self-supporting 
and no funds are solicited for this enter- 
prise. One month recently the sale 
reached nearly 100,000 copies. Already 
some 2,500,000 volumes have been sold, 
These represent a weight of nearly 375,000 
tons. Placed end to end they would make 
a pathway of books 232 miles long, or piled 
one on the top of the other would form 
acolumn nearly four times the hight of 
Mt. Blane. In this catalogue are trans- 
lations into German, Danish, Norwegian, 
Swedish, to be followed as soon as possible 
by translations into Polisb, Bohemian, 
Dutch and French. These books are 
also being placed on fishing boats off the 
Banks for sailors. They are on sale at 
the Mission Home in Shanghai, China. 
Two scientific gentlemen, collecting, in 
Zulu Land, birds for the British Museum, 
gave an order for copies to be used by 
them as they met with traders and others 
scattered in that far country. Not only 
does Mr. Moody desire thus to scatter 
broadcast over the hills and in the valleys 
pure and healthful reading, but also to 
place in the prisons of our land these 
books, which are eagerly called for and 
read. Contributions for this purpose are 
constantly coming in and already over 300, - 
000 copies have been placed in the prisons 
of the United States and Canada. Many 


remarkable conversions have been the 
result, one of them as striking as the case 
of the jailer of Philippi, when Valentine 
Burke, a noted criminal of St. Louis, was 
reached by the truth as reported in one 
of the books. As soon as practicable 
there will be Spanish translations to 
reach new lands now opening to the 
gospel. 
AS AN AUTHOR 

Like Spurgeon, Meyer, Murray and 
other distinguished preachers Mr. Moody 
not only has reached a vast multitude 
with his voice but a larger number with 
his published sermons and addresses. He 
has written. some fourteen volumes, 
which have had a circulation of over 
2,000,000. Of his Way to God 600,000 
have been issued, translations having 
been made in German, Swedish, Danish, 
Norwegian. A quarter of a million have 
been sold of the book entitled ‘‘ Heaven.” 
The Moody and Sankey hymn-books have 
had a fabulous sale. Their birth was on 
this wise. On the first visit of the two 
evangelists to England the singing of 
solos was a startling innovation. The 
conservative element were shocked. Yet 
Mr. Moody was constantly receiving re- 
quests for copies of these songs. So they 
were issued from time to time in separate 
leaves and were pasted into the hymn- 
book used in his services. When enough 
had accumulated for a small volume, a 
publisher was sought. None were found 
daring enough to issue it on their own 
account. To get it printed Mr. Moody 
assumed the responsibility. He was poor, 
as he had lost nearly all in the Chicago 
fire, and the small sum needed took al- 
most his entire fortune. This first book 
has been followed by a series of six vol- 
umes, and the last one and the best, issued 
some two years ago, “Sacred Songs and 
Gospel Hymns,” of which half a million 
have been sold, is in many respects supe- 
rior to all. It includes many of the most 
devotional hymns ewer issned, of the high- 
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est character of words and music. In the 
Northfield Conferences of 1898 we noticed 
that the good old-fashioned hymns dear 
to all denominations were often selected 
by Mr. Moody for his great audiences. 

The first leaflet Mr. Sankey had pub- 
lished in England was entitled ‘“ Yet There 
Is Room.” The words were written for 
him by Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar in 1874. 
The second was “I Am Praying for You,” 
and the third “The Ninety and Nine.” 
No. 1 “Gospel Hymns” was made up in 
1875 by Messrs. Sankey and Bliss. Thus 
was the small beginning of a tremendous 
circulation of hymns which have been 
translated into over i100 languages and 
sung all over the world by Catholics and 
Protestants alike, and which have been 
used by God for the salvation of thou- 
sands. 

AS EDUCATOR 

Mr. Moody, himself a poor farmer’s boy, 
has a tender sympathy for the thousands 
of boys and girls scattered through our 
country who hunger for an education and 
yet by poverty must deprive themselves 
of that which they crave. Conversing 
with one of the girls of his own town and 
finding that she was too poor to go to 
college, even when the tuition was very 
moderate, he with his usual quickness 
then and there determined to found a 
school which should meet the unsupplied 
need. Hence the existence of Northfield 
Seminary for Girls, established twenty 
years ago. Situated in one of the most 
beautiful and healthful of New England 
towns, the mountains of three States 
brood over it in perpetual benediction. 
The old hillside pasture, diversified with 
wild ravines and rounded knolls, once the 
site of a distillery, with a little lake and 
the glorious old Connecticut River linger- 
ing and curving with Nature’s inimitable 
grace at its feet, was secured and now 
some 600 acres are included in the sem- 
inary grounds, which are well graded and 
under a high state of cultivation. To the 
regular curriculum in a first-class sem- 
inary is a special department or training 
school in household science. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-three students were en- 
rolled last year from thirty-three States 
and Territories, in- 
cluding young ladies 
from Japan, India, 
Turkey, Mexico and 
the West Indies. Only 
about one in three of 
the applicants can be 
received, although 
seven halls and 
smaller buildings are 
utilized, all thoroughly 
equipped with all mod- 
ern appliances for 
health and eomfort. 

Mount Hermon 
School for Boys is 
across the river some 
four miles away and 
is the manly rival of 
Northfield Seminary, 
sharing equally with 
it the love and watch- 
fulness of the beloved 
founder, D. L. Moody, 
who established it in 
1882, The hand of 
Providence is seen in 
securing a valuable 
property, for over a 
century in the hands 
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of one family, at a very low price. Eight 
hundred acres are now owned by the 
school. Here last year were gathered 460 
students from forty-one different States 
and Territories, with many from foreign 
lands. In its scenic charm, its superb 
outlook, its healthful surroundings, its 
corps of superior teachers it stands side 
by side with its fair cousins, whose build- 
ings can be seen in the distance. Mr. 
Moody makes this a shrine for every 
visitor to Northfield, and points with 
just pride to the facilities afforded there 
for manly young men to secure a good 
education. Some of its graduates enter 
college, while others go directly to impor- 
tant positions in the religious world. One, 
a German, has preached to his countrymen 
ina church in Massachusetts for five years 
to great acceptance. 
Hall, anew dormitory to accommodate 120 
students, has been opened, and a chapel to 
seat over 1,000 has been dedicated. This 
might justly be called an Anglo-Ameri- 
can chapel, as about half its cost, $40,000, 
is a tribute of love and affection from his 
English friends on Mr. Moody’s sixtieth 
birthday. At Mr. Hermon, also, more 
applicants are knocking for admission 
than can possibly be accommodated. As 
the board and tuition of the students of 
both schools is but $100 a year, and as 
Mr. Moody adheres rigidly to his purpose 
to maintain a low tuition, the large defi- 
cit must be met by the contribution of 
his friends. These schools are by no 
means sectarian, but Christian, and va- 
rious denominations are represented, in- 
cluding Catholics. The Bible is emphat- 
ically the corner stone. 


AS BUILDER 


Every man of force of character loves 
to build. He enjoys giving material form 
to his aspirations and ambitions to ac- 
complish good. We copy from a letter 
written by Maj. D. W. Whittle, his friend 
and associate in Christian work: 

‘‘Mr. Moody has been a great builder. 
His first building was the Illinois Street 
Church in Chicago, erected about 1858 
for the shelter of his mission school and 
the church which grew out of it. His 
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second building enterprise was the Y. M. 
C. A. building in Chicago, erected in 1866, 
the first commodious edifice for Y. M.C A. 
purposesinthiscountry. His third build- 
ing was the re-erection of the first Y. M. 
C. A. building destroyed by fire—both 
known as the Farwell Hall. This also 
was destroyed in the ‘great fire” in 1871, 
and again rebuilt mainly through Mr. 
Moody’s efforts. The fourth and present 
beautiful edifice, the finest perhaps in 
the world, stands partly upon the orig- 
inal site on land given by John VY. Far- 
well. The other Y. M. C. A. buildings in 
America for which money was raised by 
Mr. Moody, and in whose erection he was 
more or less conspicuous, were New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Bal- 
timore, Md., Scranton, Pa. 

“In Great Britain these buildings were 
erected by Mr. Moody’s personal efforts or 
from the inspiration of his works: Chris- 
tian Union buildings, Dublin, Ireland; 
Christian Institute building, Glasgow; 
Carubbers Close Mission, Edinburgh— 
the story of which is not only interest- 
ing but romantic; Conference Hall, Strat- 
ford, London; Down Lodge Hall, Wands- 
worth, London; Y. M. C. A. building, 
Liverpool. In addition to the above 
twenty or more buildings at Northfield, 
Mass., Chicago Avenue Church and Bible 
Institute buildings, Chicago.” 

As to the Chicago enterprises ; we have 
before us an old photograph of Mr. Moody’s 
first audience picked out of the streets— 
a dozen of the roughest-looking lads of 
that city, with hoodlum names to match 
their faces. This school was the birth- 
place of Moody’s Church, which now has 
a membership of 1,500. Rev. A. A. Tor- 
rey is pastor. On Sunday evenings often 
2,000 are present. In October, 1889, the 
Bible Institute was organized by Mr. 
Moody. The idea, now faithfully carried 
out, is to train men and women for Chris- 
tian work—to give an education that will 
equip the students for pastors, missiona- 
ries, Bible teachers, Y. M. C. A. secreta- 
ries, etc. Competent and well-known 
educators are at the head, and the result 
is seen in about 1,000 now in various 
mission fields. Over 2,300 students have 
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been enrolled to date, and today 180 men 
and 80 ladies are under instruction. 


AS PHILANTHROPIST 


No one knows, not even Moody himself, 
how much money has been raised by 
personal appeals outside the enterprises 
herein noted and outside his own special 
work, which in themselves demand yearly 
a very large amount. The Army and 
Navy Commission, organized when war 
broke out with Spain, of which he is 
chairman in the evangelistic department, 
lay very near to his heart and an immense 
amount of detail work was thrust upon 
him. Major-General Howard, Major 
Whittle, William B. Millar and other 
royal men were his faithful helpers, and 
a large sum was raised and wisely ex- 


pended. Hardly any department of phi-. 


lanthropic or Christian work is he indif- 
ferent to—the student’s volunteer move. 
ment, touching all lands, work in our 
American colleges, mission work of vari- 
ous kinds in this and foreign countries. 
At the various summer conferences, where 
he never allows an appeal for his own 
home work, never a year passes without 
his appealing for aid for outside benevo- 
lence. The Fresh Air Fund, Indian mis- 
sions in America, temperance work, the 
sending of some earnest workers into the 
field for a year, any good cause wisely 
presented is enough to stir his sympathy 
and enthusiasm. He gladly hails every 
opportunity to serve the world and to 
minister to the needs of our race. The 
World’s Fair at Chicago was such an 
occasion, when $100,000 were raised for 
special religious work in that city. 


A FARMER 


A farmer’s son, who has hoed corn, 
dug potatoes, followed the field, he has 
not lost the knack of farming or the care 
for detail in each department of work 
absolutely necessary for success. Nearly 
200 acres of the 600 owned by the semi- 
nary are under cultivation and for the 
special use of the institution. All the 
vegetables, milk and cream the farm sup- 
plies; all the pork and a portion of the 
beef are raised. They own sixty cows, 
twenty-four horses, with hens and chick- 
ens, the crowing of which would rouse 
an army to battle. These latter are his 
pets, and Mr. Moody “feeding poultry” 
would make a lively picture. A barn re- 
placing one struck by lightning a few 
years ago, and which cost $10,000, is one 
of the finest in its arrangements in a 
county famous for its skilled and edu- 
cated farmers. Two hundred and twen- 
ty-five tons of hay await the winter’s 
consumption. While of course the head 
farmer is ever at his post, yet, as he says, 
“D. L. keeps his eye on everything, and 
is driving all over the lots sometimes at 
four o’clock in the morning. He is a 
prompt paymaster and is fair and just to 
all, and then, too, be loves our little uns.” 

Said a prominent man, widely known 
for his discernment of men, to us: ‘“* Mr. 
Moody is the most remarkable man of the 
century.” Is not this proven by this 
sketch of one whose name would be fa- 
mous were he not the foremost evangelist 
in the world? ‘“ With all these immense 


burdens resting upon Mr. Moody’s shoul- 
ders, did you never see him disheartened 
or discouraged ?’’ said we to Mr. Sankey, 
who knows him as no other man does. 
The reply was, ‘I have seen him in great 
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straits, but he has never lost heart.” A 
veritable St. Paul, ‘‘ None of these things 
move me, forgetting the past I press for- 
ward.” We look for even greater things 
from this marvelous man in the coming 
decade, if his life is spared, than any ten 
years before, for he seems more alert and 
enthusiastic than ever as he approaches 
the new century. 





Friendly Letters 
BY ALLEN CHESTERFIELD 
I. TO A NON-CHURCHGOER 


Dear Non-churchgoer: I am one of a 
considerable number of people who are 
in the habit of attending divine worship 
on Sunday. You are one of a perhaps 
still larger number who as _ habitually 
stay away. But our difference of prac- 
tice in this respect constitutes no reason 
why we should not be friends, and I wish 
to know you better and in turn be better 
understood by you. Permit me, then, to 
speak frankly on a matter which lies near 
to my heart, and which I dare to hope 
may not be devoid of interest to you. 

My good friend, are you aware what an 
important personage you are from the 
standpoint of the church? Do you real- 
ize how frequently you have been dis- 
sected in our ecclesiastical assemblages 
of late years? Have you ever estimated 
the number of speeches that have been 
delivered about you and the number of 
newspaper articles that have been com- 
posed with you in mind? I have myself 
several moderately able addresses which 
I keep in readiness for Christian workers 
conventions and church conferences, and 
in these addresses, with no little earnest- 
ness and now and then with a flight of 
fervid oratory, I tell my brethren that 
“the one supreme problem of these clos 
ing years of this greatest of all centuries 
is to reach the indifferent and alienated 
classes.”’ Really, my friend, if we left 
you out of our religious debates I fear we 
should have to betake ourselves to such 
jejune topics as systematic benevolence 
and the midweek service. 

But not only have we talked about you, 
but we have bestirred ourselves to action. 
We have institutionalized our churches. 
We have freed our pews. We have 
wreathed our faces in smiles to greet you 
if you would but enter the vestibule. 
Sometimes we have gone so far as to sta- 
tion a row of men outside the dvor to 
stretch out their hands in welcome the 
moment you come in sight around the 
corner. We have established reading- 
rooms and gymnasiums for you, and 
only the recording angel knows just how 
much lobster salad and ice cream we 
have prepared in your behalf. We have 
angled for you with stereopticon lectures 
and cantatas and other Midway Plaisance 
devices. We have offered you pleasant 
Sunday afternoons and happy Sund 
evenings, and we have gone so far as t 
consider if we might not entrap you on 
your way down to business by offering 
you a hilarious Monday morning, with 
free seats and popularmusic. Not know- 
ing the precise bent of your mind, we 
have tried to cover a wide range in our 
choice of sermon topics, touching in the 
course of a year on so many diverse 
themes that we should think some among 
them would appeal to your intelligence 
and taste. A few that I happen to call 
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to mind as I am writing were: Christian- 
ity and the Ethnic Religions, What Evo- 
lution Has to Say to the Church, The 
Blessings of a Sociological Consciousness, 
How to Make and Keep a Home, The 
Famous Johns of History. Occasionally, 
but with considerable trepidation, we 
have tried to preach to you the simple 
gospel, and, indeed, we have usually 
sought to have our series of sermons on 
apparently secular themes lead up to a 
religious dénowuemznt, though in a lei- 
surely and guarded way. 

And still you stay away. Is it because 
your clothes are not of the most fashion- 
able cut? But do you ever neglect the 
theater for that reason only? And did 
you ever observe the average Sabbath 
congregation, and notice how very ordi- 
narily appareled persons are found in it? 
I remember that familiar tale about the 
reporter who attired himself in shabby 
garments and made the round of the 
churches, with a view to seeing how 
many rebuffs he would receive. The man 
with a chip on his shoulder is, I confess, 
in danger of getting it knocked off even 
in Zion’s bailiwick, and possibly that re- 
porter was coldly received here and there. 
But there are churches and churches, you 
know, and besides hundreds and thou- 
sands of you non-churchgoers wear just 
as good and even better clothing than 
most church people. Moreover, isn’t ita 
little inconsistent for any of you to plead 
poverty as an excuse, and then go spin- 
ning off gayly down the boulevard Sun- 
day morning on a wheel that cost at least 
$25, to spend for the day’s outing five 
times the money that you would naturally 
deposit in the contribution box ? 

But you work late Saturday night and 
like to sleep late the next morning. Yes, 
but how does that interfere with the Syn- 
day evening service? If only half of the 
people who sleep late Sunday mornings 
would somebow manage to get around to 
the evening service that would at once 
take on such proportions that discour- 
aged preachers would have to consider 
the problem of enlarging their audito- 
riums. The preaching is often dull, is it? 
Well, the late George M. Stearns of Chic- 
opee used to say that it was a mighty 
poor sermon that did not hit him some- 
where. And I question whether the coun- 
try over, and year in and year out, there is 
any form of discourse which can outrank 


-the sermon in its grip on men’s minds 
“and hearts, in its literary qualities, in its 


force and freshness. Why is it, if preach- 
ers generally are so stupid, that they are 
called upon to speak on so many public 
occasions? Sometimes I think they are 
just as ready and interesting as the aver- 
age lawyer or stump speaker. 

Just between us, dear non-churchgoer, 
isn’t the tap-root of your chronic ab- 
sence from church the fact that you don’t 
really care about going. You have other 
interests. You prefer your club, your 
cigar, your Sunday newspaper, your 
‘Trade Union, your walk in the, park, 
your chance to cal! ona friend. You are 
quite willing to have your children go to 
Sanday school. You would not like to 
see the church pass into entire oblivion. 
It is in the main a worthy and important 
institution. It is a safeguard to society. 
Most women need it. Now and then, on 
Easter Sunday or at Christmas time, or 
when the minister is turning somersaults 
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in the pulpit with the hope of attracting 
an evening congregation, you will your- 
self drop in and perhaps contribute the 
price of a glass of soda water to the sup- 
port of the cause. 

This is your attitude, is it not, my friend ? 
We want to understand it fairly, for we 
are after you. We may have to change 
our methods still further in view of your 
position, but there are certain limits be- 
yond which we cannot go. We really 
cannot undertake to provide for you what 
the dime museum and the working man’s 
institute and the art galleries and the 
public libraries provide. We carry a dif- 
ferent line of goods. 

And has it ever occurred to you that 
perhaps there might be some advantage 
to yourself and to the community if you 
should liketo look at the matter in a little 
different light? You would not be die- 
posed to deny that you are achild of God. 
Now the church is your Father’s house. 
It is where God has seen fit to make him- 
self known year after year, century after 
century, to waiting, penitent souls. Full 
of imperfections and still far from incom- 
plete, the church, nevertheless, has suc- 
ceeded in ministering to men the life of 
God. Inits worship and its sacraments, 
in its splendid traditions and in its atmos- 
phere of calm and hope, weary, struggling 
humanity has found again and again 
fresh courage for life’s conflicts and an 
interpretation measurably adequate of 
allits woes. We all need, you as well as 
we, my friend, to go-up to this temple, at 
least oncea week, and say, “God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.” If you go in that 
spirit you will soon think the time well- 
spent, and, coming into touch with God, 
you will at thesame time feel the im- 
pulse and the inspiration of the Christian 
brotherhood that is striving in the same 
way to know.and to do the will of God. 
Try it, dear non-churchgoer, and try it 
next Sunday. Some of us will be on the 
lookout for you. 





In and Around Chicago 


The New Tabernacie 

Prof. Graham Taylor has secured rather 
more than $17,000 toward the erection of an 
edifice to take the place of one which experts 
have declared unsafe, and will proceed at once 
to the letting of contracts for the Morgan Street 
front of the building. The policy is to build 
as fast as means are furnished, but to incur no 
debt. The people are enthusiastic over the 
prospect of an attractive house of worship 
and are giving all they can. Professor Taylor 
is encouraged over the outlook, and, although 
he knows full well the labors and responsibil- 
ities involved in such an undertaking, he is 
confident that ere long he will secure not only 
a home for the church but for the Commons as 
well. The plans provide for a building fully 
equipped in every respect both for church and 
settlement work. 


Prospects of the American Board 

In view of these facts the quarterly report 
of Secretary Hitchcock is of special interest. 
The contributions from this district for nine 
months of the year are $93,189, an increase 
over those of last year of more than $8,000. 
The churches in the vicinity of Chicago have 
responded generously to the appeals of Mr. 
Wishard. With the aid of the corporate mem- 
bers, who are ready to do all in their power 
both in gifts and service, it is hoped that the 
increase will be so decided as to show that in 
the future the West can be trusted to raise its 
full quota for the support of the work after 
the present standard and also to provide for 
its gradual increase, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Vacations 

Not much has been said as yet about vaca- 
tions. Dr. Gunsaulus closed his services in 
Music Hall June 18, and last Sunday con- 
ducted two services in the People’s Institute 
on the West Side. Thus far the experiment 
at Music Hall may be pronounced successful. 
Dr. Gunsaulus has not been able to accomplish 
all that he wishes, but he has more than held 
his audiences, and has preached the evangeli- 
cal doctrines with no uncertain sound. Dr. 
Goodwin will probably remain at home most 
of the summer. Dr. Noble has not yet an- 
nounced his plans, but will be in the city for 
the present. Dr. Beaton has gone abroad. 
Dr. Loba will spend the summer with his 
family at Bear Lake, Wis. Rev. Mr. Thorp, 
who has but just come to the South Church, 
will occupy his pulpit through July. If the 
weather continues as cool and delightful as it 
has been, with the exception of a few days in 
June, one need not desire a better place for 
rest than in Chicago. 


Williams Bay Conference 

Each year the members of the Y. M.C. A. 
of Chicago meet for a ten days’ conference and 
outing in their camp on the shores of Geneva 
Lake. This year the conference closed June 
25, after an unusually profitable program had 
been completed, with stirring addresses by 
Rey. Robert P. Wilder, the missionary, and 
Rev. W. W. White, one of the instructors in 
the Moody Institute. A conference for mem- 
bers of the Y. W. C. A. began June 30 and 
will continue ten days. The prime object of 
these gatherings is the deepening of Christian 
life, the strengthening of faith and the entire 
consecration of one’s self to the service of 
Christ. One of the prominent .features of 
these meetings is the marked interest of all 
who attend them in missions. No subjects dis- 
cussed are more popular than those which 
relate to missions. It would be easy toincrease 
very greatly the number of those who are 
ready to enter the foreign field. 


The Council of Seventy 

Courses of study under the direction of this 
well-known body of Bible scholars will be 
given this year at Chautauqua, July 8-Aug. 18; 
the University of Chicago, July 1-Sept. 23; 
Delavan, Wis., July 2-Aug. 6; Pertle Springs, 
Mo., Aug. 15-24; Bay View, Wis, July 1y- 
Aug. 10; Ocean Park, Me, Aug. 2-9. Some of 
the best known Bible students will lecture at 
these schools. In Chicago persons can-hear 
Prof. George Adam Smith, President Harper 
and nearly all the members of the divinity 
school faculty. Professor Robinson of Me- 
Cormick Seminary will give instruction at 
Chautauqua and Dr. Kent at Delevan. These 
schools furnish a fine opportunity to listen to 
some of the most reverent scholars of the age, 
to put one’s self into touch with new and in- 
spiring methods of Scriptural study. 


Carleton College 

Although the report of the Commencement 
exercises, June 14, comes rather late they are 
none the less interesting. Thirty.one gradu- 
ated, the largest number in the history of the 
college. The address by Dr. Pleasant Hunter 
of Minneapolis was on A Full-Grown Man. 
Owing to the long depression of business in 
the Northwest, and the lowering of rates of 
interest, the expenses of the institution have 
exceeded the income. One of the chief events 
of the occasion was the announcement that a 
lady, whose name is withheld, promises to 
give $50,000 to the endowment as scon as 
double that sum is contributed by others. 
This coffer is a godsend to a college which has 
not been inferior to any other in the West. 


The Summer Term of the University 

The courses for study this year are more 
numerous and attractive than ever. A larger 
attendance is looked for than last year. Prob- 
ably not less than 1,000 students will enroll 
themselves on the university books for a part, 
if not the whole,.of thesummer. For divinity 
students Dr. Geerge Adam Smith is the chief 
attraction. He will lecture four times a week. 
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The lectures on The Hebrew Psalter will be 
private, those on the Hebrew Religion as com- 
pared with other Semitic Religions will be 
open to the public. A full course of theologi- 
cal study has been arranged under the direc- 
tion of President Harper, in which nearly all 
the professors of the divinity school will give. 
instruction. FRANKLIN. 





In and Around New York 


New Tactics 

Reformers among religious circles have un- 
consciously arrived at the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the best way to accomplish their 
end is not to antagonize their combatants. 
The recent prize fight was the occasion of 
a great deal of feeling of contempt and the 
ministers’ meetings served as forums where 
there was ample discussion as to the methods 
of decrying this evil. There were excited 
propositions, but the leaders, who have here- 
tofore favored any hot-headed scheme to run 
down an evil, were more calm while not less 
determined. It was the unanimous opinion 
that the best way to preach down evil was to 
preach up goodness. The same position is 
taken in regard to heresy trials. Those who 
would have been once too eager for a trialare 
now inclined to ignore new doctrines, and 
with more determination preach the still at- 
tractive words of truth. Both conservatives 
and liberals are opposed toa trialof McGiffert : 
the liberals because they do not like to see 
one of their friends at the mercy of some de- 
nominational body ; the conservatives because 
they claim that a trial only gives publicity to 
the new doctrines of the heretic and excites 
public curiosity and sympathy. While there 
is some suggestion as toa trial of Dr. McGif- 
fert, leaders among Congregationalists in this 
vicinity are « ffaring every inducement to him 
to entertheir ranks. A few of theseovertures 
have led some, especially one or two reporters, 
to believe that McGiffert will withdraw from 
the body that he claims to love so well and 
join the Congregationalists. The articles that 
appeared in public to this effect can be ac- 
counted for thus, but there is no truth in re- 
gard to the change of denomination. 


Possible Changes in Bethesda Church 

Central Church’s Branch, Bethesda, is com. 
pelled to meet the problems that grow out of 
success. When Rev. Charles Herald eleven 


‘years ago began work at the Central Branch 


there was a membership of eighty so lum- 
bered with dead wood that judicious pruning 
reduced the number to fifty-six. Now there 
is a membership of 594. Then the Branch 
raised $1,200. Now it raises above $5,000 with 
comparative ease. Bethesda, located in a 
growing neighborhood, has always been made 
up of what Mr. Herald calls the common 
people. When Immanuel Church was located 
near, the argument was urged that it was 
made up of householders rather than smal) 
wage-earners and would not, therefore, injure 
Bethesda. However, as a concession to Mr. 
Herald, Bethesda was set off from the Central, 
so that it was practically independent. Both 
it and Immanuel have prospered. Cen- 
tral retained control of the Sunday school, 
and a certain influence over the church, al- 
though it was no longer the Central’s Branch. 
Dr. Behrends and the Central Church sees 
one side of the question; Mr. Herald another. 
Mr. Herald wishes to move and build; Dr. 
Behrends to keep things as they are. There 
is no trouble, simply a difference of judgment. 
Mr. Herald announced to his congregation 
last week that in the autumn he wished to 
consider the plan of going out, it might be by 
leaving their present church if Central did 
not change its mind and consent to removal, 
going about a mile farther east, and there 
undertake to erect the foundations of a great 
Congregational plant. The neighborhood’s 
future warrants the hope that such a plant. 
may be built up by somebody. Mr. Herald 
goes on his vacation soon, leaving, for the 
third or fourth season, R.v. Mr. Robinson, a 
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Baptist, in his place. He asked his congrega- 
tion to pray over the matter this summer and 
to meet with him in the early autumn and try 
to decide what course is best. 


An Era of Magnificent Schools 

No city in the world ever had at one time 
more money to spend on schoolhouses than 
New York has at the present time, and let it 
be said in answer to croakings about degener- 
ate times that in no city has more care or bet- 
ter judgment been exercised in the expendi- 
ture of that money. The beautiful new 
schoolhouses arising in every part of the city 
warrant these strong statements. The exqui- 
site architecture—Italian, English and Eliza- 
bethan Renaissance—instructs and pleases 
millions too old ever to go inside of them. 
Old people come to wonder whether they did 
not go to school a generation too soon. These 
are common schools for children of common 
people. Yet king’s schools for king’s chil- 
dren could not have more advantages. If 
there have been abuses in schoolrooms in the 
past, these splendid buildings will help to end 
them. They cost millions, but New York 
never made a better investment. Politically 
it may be fair to state that this new era was 
projected by the Strong administration, but 
carried out without flinching by the Tammany 
rule that succeeded it. Many of the schools 
will be ready for use in September. 


Methodist and Presbyterian Problems 

The secretary of the New York City Metho- 
dist Church Extension Society has been put- 
ting together some figures of Methodist growth, 
or rather lack of it, in New York, and asking 
the question why $8,500,000 property and 200 
ministers bring an increase in membership in 
a year of only about 200—in Manhattan and 
the Bronx an actual loss. He wonders why 
the probationers’ list is small in all directions. 
Presbyterians have been giving, during the 
last fortnight, some thought to causes for their 
present low condition. One of them, pointing 
to the fact that many Presbyterian churches 
are more Congregational than Presbyterian in 
method, says that the Presbyterian lion is 
injured by the Congregational lamb which it 
has insisted upon swallowing during the last 
fifty years and more. On Methodist churches 
there is an indebtedness of $1,500,000, and Dr. 
North thinks that if Methodists would unitedly 
act, and, as a part of the Twentieth Century 
Fund undertaking, pay off this indebtedness, 
saving $60,000 a year in interest, Methodism 
would recover. Presbyterians have so far 
brought forward no remedy, and they fear, on 
top of their other troubles, that a McGiffert 
heresy trial is imminent, for at a meeting of 
presbytery committee last week, held to con- 
fer, Professor McGiffert is reported to have 
expressed himself as unable to see why he 
should withdraw. The only change in the 
Presbyterian situation is the calling by Dr. 
Howard Crosby’s old church, the Fourth Ave- 
nue, of Rey. Dr. W. D. Buchanan, until recently 
pastor of the Thirteenth Street Church. He 
has accepted, and will, it is said, be followed 
by at least 100 members of his former congre- 
gation. ; Camp. 





Current History Notes 


The death of C. V. Cherbuliez, at the age of 
seventy, removes an eminent French novel- 
ist and critic. 

The outlook in South Africa is more pacific. 
There are indications that the Transvaal 
Volksrad will make concession respecting the 
franchise which will partially, if not wholly, 
satisfy the Uitlanders and the British Minis- 
try. 

The national treasury closes the fiscal year 
with a defieit of $88,875,000, a sum considerably 
less than Secretary Gage’s estimated deficit: 
Receipts from all sources have been $512,216,- 
745, and expenditures $604,092,734. The ex 
pense of the war department during the year 
has been $229,041,001 and for pensions $119,- 
394,745, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The informal, but none the less conclusive, 
vote of the Peace Conference last week on the 
subjects of disarmament makes it clear that 
on that point nothing in the way of change 
need be expected from the conference. The 
American delegates planned to visit the grave 
of Grotius at Delft on the Fourth and deco- 
rate it, and thus show their reverence for the 
great founder of the code of modern interna- 
tional law. 

The International Council of women in ses- 
sion in London during the past week has been 
the occasion for considerable free speech and 
some friction, but the net result has been 
helpful to those in attendance and the con- 
servative Britons among whom it has been 
held. Archbishop Ireland, in an impassioned 
address on peace, maintained his reputation for 
eloquence and for liberal sentiments respect- 
ing woman’s share in social reform move- 
ments. 

Dreyfus was landed on the coast of Brittany 
last week and hurried to the prison at Rennes, 
where he awaits trial by court-martial on the 
18th. He is reported as in better health than 
had been anticipated, as singularly self-con- 
tained and self-controlled and partially para- 
lyzed in his organs of speech, owing to their 
long disuse. The meetipg with his constant, 
heroic wife was one for an artist to picture 
or a poet to sing of. She emerges from the 
tragedy as one of the noblest heroines in his- 
tory. 

The Springficld Republican last week de- 
scended to the level of suggesting that the 
presidential ticket in 1900 be: ‘* Roosevelt and 
Jeffries; platform, the strenuous life.””’ Such 
conduct almost justifies Dr. Lyman Abbott’s 
judgment, uttered before the students of the 
Springfield High School last week, that the 
typesetters of the Republican have about as 
much influence now in shaping public policy 
as its editors. For the benefit of those who 
are unsophisticated and do not read the “5 ellow 
journals” it may be necessary to add that 
Jeffries is the champion pugilist of America. 


At a convocation of the faculty, trustees and 
alumni of Chicago University last week it was 
decided that the plan to limit freedom of 
speech on the part of the university profes- 
sors and officials should be spurned, as it de- 
served to be. This is a victory of unusual 
significance, to be credited chiefly to the 
alumni and professors, who had no disposi- 
tion to see a repetition of the treatment ac- 
corded to Professor Bemis a few years since 
by the University of Chicago, or anything ap- 
proaching the recent scandalous dismissions 
of professors at the agricultural college of 
Kansas, first by Populist and more recently 
by Republican State officials, the sole offense 
of the teachers being their politic] divergence 
from the powers that be. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, July 16-22, A Friendin Need. Luke 
10: 30-37. 

Where do we look today for the Good Sa- 
maritan? Surely to the man who shows a 
practical interest in his disesteemed and neg- 
lected fellow-beings. I know aman in Hart- 
ford, Ct., who goes daily to the police station, 
not because he is paid for so doing, but be- 
cause of the love which wells up in his great 
heart for the unfortunate and sinful. It has 
become an established habit with him to pay 
this morning visit, to the end that if possible 
he may extend a helping hand or at least utter 
a cheering word. One of the most cheering 
signs in the whole field of modern Christian 
activity is the existence ef so many agencies 
to minister to the scum and off scouring, the 
flotsam and jetsam of humanity. They indi- 
cate the wider appreciation than ever before 
of the truth that ‘‘a man’s a man fo: a’ that.” 
They attest the growing spirit of brotherhood 
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in the world, and, thank God, they have been 
the instrument in many cases in the reclaim- 
ing and permanent transformation of social 
outcasts. 


But the Good Samaritan spirit is not con- 
fined to the slum workers. We must never 
forget that the first Good Samaritan had 
never, apparently, dedicated himself to the 
work of taking care of those who had fared 
hard at the hand of thugs and robbers. He 
was probably on his way to Jerusalem on 
some important business errand, but he had 
enough of the milk of human kindness in him 
to lead him to postpone his own plans until 
he could do the right thing by the man whom 
he found stripped and bleeding. Certainly 
Jesus meant to teach by this parable that any 
one is our neighbor with whom providentially 
we are brought in contact and whose need we 
are able to serve. If we close our eyes as we 
pass along our daily path to suffering and sor- 
row, or if, seeing it, we hasten on to look 
upon more genial sights, we deserve to be 
classified with the priest and the Levite. 


To minister to a friend in need! Is there 
any higher office in friendship than this ? 
To have such keen penetration into the heart 
life of another as to discover his most vital 
need, and in tactfal, gentle ways to devise 
means of supplying it—this it is to be a friend 
after the pattern of Christ. In many cases 
our friends need something far better and 
finer than something to eat and wear and 
amuse themselves with. And the effort to 
furnish them with the larger, richer thing 
tests our personal resources and makes no- 
bler men and women of us. 


Christ is the ideal Good Samaritan. He 
comes to humanity scarred and weakened by 
sin, and he makes thorough work of our re- 
demption. 

He makes the wounded spirit whole, 

He calms the troubled breast. 
He puts his strong, perfect life up against 
our weak, nerveless characters and bailds 
them over into his own image. Along the 
higher ranges of friendship, too, who is so 
competent as he to meet the deepest, most 
pathetic needs of the heart, to prove himself 
in every emergency the friend ‘‘above all 
others? ”’ 





PEACE GREETINGS 


President Clark of the World’s C. E. Uasion has 
sent the following to the American Peace Commis- 
sion at The Hague: “Three millions of Christian 
Endeavorers in all lands rejoice in your efforts 
and invoke divine blessing upon them.” The 
president, Hon. A. D. White, thus responded: 
“American Commission sends you and your great 
organization cordial thanks for your kind message 
of sympathy and encouragement.” 

GATHERED ITEMS 


Vermont has 8,267 members in 184 churches. 

The Pawtucket Union (R. I.) has chosen a com- 
mittee to set in motion the suggestions of the Yale 
Missionary Band. 

The Detroit convention is now in full session. 
Endeavorers everywhere..should pray that its re- 
sults may give a new impulse toward service for 
and in the churches. 

Special interest in Christian Endeaver and in- 
creased interdenominational fellowship were dis- 
eovered by Dr. F. E. Clark in his recent tour 
through the far West. 

If it is decided to erect a new hcme for the Wel- 
come Mission of Worcester, Mass., in memory of 
A. A. McLaughlin, the Old South First ©. E.’s will 
give $100 to the object. Mr. McLaughlin, presi- 
dent of the board of directors, was a member of this 
society. 

Here are some re: ults of Christian beneficence in 
Massachusetts: Endeavorers in the Crombie Street 
Church, Salem, have pledged $25 toward the church 
debt; the Bridgewater Union has voted to raise 
$100 for the work of the floating hospital; in the 
Winter Hill Church, Somerville, $100 will be given 
by the society toward the expense of h sating. 





Legislation and social panaceas and all hu- 
man contrivances are vain unless the heart 
ba renewed.— Dr. Barrows. 
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THE HOME 
The Things that Will not Die 


What am I glad will stay when I have passed 
From this dear valley of the world, and stand 
On yon snow-glimmering peaks, and lingering cast 
From that dim land 
A backward look, and haply stretch my hand, 
Regretful, now the wish comes true at last? 


Sweet strains of music I am glad will be 
Still wandering down the wind, for men will hear 
And think themselves from all their care set free, 
And heaven near 
When summer stars burn very still and clear, 
And waves of sound are swelling like the sea. 


And it is good to know that overhead 
Blue skies will brighten, and the sun will shine, 
And flowers be sweet in many a garden bed, 
And all divine, 
(For are they not, O Father, thoughts of thine?) 
Earth’s warmth and fragrance shall on men be 
shed. 


And I am glad that night will always come, 
Hushing all sounds, even the soft-voiced birds, 
Putting away all light from her deep dome, 
Until are heard, 
In the wide starlight’s stillness, unknown words, 
That make the heart ache till it find its home. 


And I am glad that neither golden sky, 
Nor violet lights that linger on the hill, 
Nor ocean’s wistful blue shall satisfy, 
But they shall fill 
With wild unrest and endless longing still, 
The soul whose hope beyond them all must lie. 


And I rejoice that love shall never seem 
So perfect as it ever was to be, 
But endlessly that inner haunting dream 
Each heart shall see 
Hinted in every dawn’s fresh purity, 
Hopelessly shadowed in each sunset’s gleam. 


And though warm mouths will kiss and hands will 
cling, 
And thought by silent thought be understood, 
I do rejoice that the next hour will bring 
That far-off mood, 
That drives one like a lonely child to God, 
Who only sees and measures everything. 


And it is well that when these feet have pressed 
The outward path from earth, ’twill not seem sad 
To them that stay; but they who love me best 
Will be most glad 
That such a long unquiet now has had, 
At last, a gift «f perfect peace and rest. 
—Edward Rowland Sill, in Hermione, etc. 





The rector of Trinity 

Phe heim Churcb, Boston, Rev. E. 
Winchester Donald, has 

been much berated lately for expressing 
opinions about women’s education which 
seem reactionary. The germ of his crit- 
icism—so it seems according to an inter- 
view with him, reported in the Woman’s 
Journal—is a conviction born of experi- 
ence as a rector. He meets so many edu- 
cated, cultivated women who are forced 
to be breadwinners, yet are either unable 
to take up toil in the pursuits where there 
is demand for it, or unwilling to go where 
they could put at work the talents that 
they have. His complaint seems to lie 
more against the kind of education pro- 
vided for our girls, and more against the 
obtuse spirit that makes educated women 
refuse to forego privileges of society and 
culture which they deem essential to 
happiness than against education for 
women per se. The situation, as seen by 
Dr. Donald and not a few others, in the 
last analysis seems to lend itself to this 
conclusion—the college-bred woman as 
well as the college-bred man must live 
under “necessitated economic condi- 
tions” and must comply with laws of 
supply and demand, and with her as with 
the man the greater the practical equip- 
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ment and the more mobile and humble 
the spirit, the less the friction in finding 
the right place in which to live and work. 





Three in a Row 
BY MARY E. ALLBRIGHT 


“She looks awful white today—an’ 
thin,” said Hiram, dejectedly, at the same 
time dexterously tying a knot in a broken 
suspender. “I do’ know what we’re 
going to do with her. She’ll die, maybe,” 
and the boy stopped with a sudden gulp. 

Nettie’s blue eyes grew large and pa- 
thetic under her pink sunbonnet. ‘She’s 
hungry, I guess,” she remarked, sagely. 
**Sick folks can’: eat bacon nor beans. 
She told me one day’’—here her voice 
dropped to a whisper and she glanced 
half guiltily toward the door of the little 
cabin—“ that she wanted a piece of beef- 
steak, dreadful. Said she dreamt about 
it. But she wouldn’t ask pa to get her 
any. ’Twould only make him feel bad 
’cause he couldn’t, she said. He can’t 
hardly get us,enough to eat, anyway, and 
beefsteak costs a lot. But seems as if 
mother’d ought to have it.” 

Little Tony said nothing, only wriggled 
his droll little body about on the flat 
stone seat, and dug his toes into the gray 
dust. He was only six, and small of his 
age. 

The three children were sitting near a 
small hut or cabin which clung to the 
side of one of the great mountains look- 
ing down upon the mining town of Silver 
Plume. Half a mile from them on one 
side was the mine, where their father 
toiled from morning till night, and grew 
discouraged and hard in the struggle of 
life. In the other direction lay the town 
and the church and Sunday school which 
had been the happiest factor, thus far, in 
the lives of these forlorn little ones. 
Above and around them were the rocky, 
towering mountains, among which they 
had been brought up, and which they 
loved, though perhaps without knowing 
it. Beyond these boundaries their knowl- 
edge of life was very small, hardly extend- 
ing even into the wonderful Clear Creek 
Cafion which lay below them. 

“Hiram!” called a tremulous voice 
from somewhere within the cabin. 
“‘ Children!” 

The three rose simultaneously, and 
looked at each other. 

“She wants us,” said the older brother, 
briefly. ‘Come on.” 

They filed in with a kind of reluctant 
eagerness, passing through the single 
living-room to a tiny bedroom, the only 
one inthehouse. At the door they halted, 
peeping bashfully in. A thin, pale face 
turned toward them on the pillow. It 
was lighted by bright, dark eyes, and the 
hair streaming over the pillow was black 
and gray. Only the boys were like their 
mother. Nettie had her father’s eyes, big 
and blue. 

The sick woman looked at the children 
wearily, half desperately. 

“O, sing, children,” she said, “out in 
the other room—some of the Sunday 
songs.” 

The children moved back a little out of 
the doorway, whispered a minute, and 
then began on some gospel hymns. They 
had good natural voices—Nettie a high, 
clear soprano, Hiram a rich alto, and 
even little Tony’s was true and sweet. 
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“Once more—sing that once more,” 
she called, faintly, and they sang again: 
There’ll be no dark valley 
When Jesus comes, 
while the tears rolled down over the 
white face to the thick hair on the 
pillow. 

‘Well, good-by, mother,” said Hiram, 
cheerfully, putting his head in at the bed- 
room dooragain. ‘It’s ’most train time. 
We'll try to get some pennies, and we 
won’t stay long. Don’t you be lonesome 
till we get back. Perhaps,” hesitatingly, 
“you can go to sleep.” 

Outside the trio halted, holding their 
wooden cigar boxes filled with minerals, 
“specimints” they called them, doubt- 
fully in their hands. 

“’Tain’t a bit of use,” said Hiram, 
mournfully; ‘‘there’s too many sellin’ 
and folks have got enough of ’em any- 
way. But just to satisfy mother ”’— 

“Say, Hi,’’ broke in Nettie, speaking 
slowly as if in surprise at her own 
thought, ‘‘you don’t suppose we could— 
sing for the train folks? She likes to 
hear us.” 

The boy turned sharply about and 
stared at his sister with a kind of star- 
tled admiration. 

““You’re the greatest!’’ he exclaimed. 
“‘How’d you think of it? They have to 
sit in that car and wait two hours, some 
of ’em. Can’t get out and walk, it 
makes ’em puff so. We’ll try it this 
very morning just as we do for mother, 
you know. We'd better stand ina row” 
—musingly—‘‘Net in the middle, and 
we'll sing about three songs. Tony, will 
you sing up good and loud to the car 
folks? Maybe they’ll give you a penny.” 

Tony looked contrary for a minute, 
then nodded obligingly, to the great re- 
lief of the inexperienced concert mana- 
ger, and the three started briskly down 
toward the railway station. 

Up through Clear Creek Cajion puffed 
the “Gulf” train, with two observation 
cars full of passengers. There was a 
mixed company, composed mostly of 
sight-seers for the day, who would return 
with the train after a two hours’ halt in 
Silver Plume. There was a gentleman 
from Boston and two lively girls from 
Texas and a number of young couples, 
evidently belonging in Colorado, who 
were out for a little excursion. But 
different from the others, and most no- 
ticeable of them all, were two, a gentle- 
man and lady, who sat near each other 
and looked alike—he pale and sick, and 
she pale and sad. They were brother 
and sister, Mr. and Miss Lawrence from 
somewhere in the East. He was looking 
for health in the mountains, and she, in 
spite of deadly homesickness, would not 
leave him alone among strangers. 

The train ran up to the mine, passed 
the switch, and then moved back again to 
the station. Here the engine and some 
of the passengers abandoned the cars, 
leaving those who objected to the high al- 
titude to wait in patience. Among the 
latter were the Lawrences. The invalid 
was tired, and tried to rest with his 
head on a shawl of his sister’s, in spite of 
the shrill call of ‘“‘Specimints!’’ which 
seemed to come from all sides of the train. 
After a while the noisy little venders 
grew tired or discouraged and quieted 
down; then, suddenly—Miss Lawrence 
started and listened intently. The little 
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song was wonderfully sweet and fresh 
and true, something about, 


A robin, one morning in May, 


and the voices might have been those of 
the birds themselves. Everybody turned 
to the windows and waited expectantly. 
This time it was a quaint old hymn for 
children: 
God make my life a little song 
That comforteth the sad, 


That helpeth others to be strong 
And makes the singer glad! 


Miss Lawrence looked out of her win- 
dow and saw Hiram, Nettie and Tony 
standing “three in a row,” the blue eyes 
and the brown looking up wistfully, half 
pleadingly, at the faces above them. A 
minute’s pause—and then pennies, nickels 
and even dimes rained down around 
them. There was an ecstatic shout from 
Tony, and a hasty scramble on the part 
of all three for the money. Their hearts 
beating fast with excitement and grati- 
tude, the children drew into line again, 
and with a word from Hiram began their 
sweetest song, Anywhere with Jesus. 
Something in the words and the surround- 
ings went straight to the heart of the 
stranger lady just above them, and when 
there came the refrain, 


Anywhere with Jesus it is home, sweet home, 


her eyes brimmed over and she turned 
hastily away that her brother might not 
see. 
“The lady wants to speak to you, Net- 
tie, go on,” said Hiram, pushing his sister 
before him, like the coward he was. 

“T was so pleased to hear you sing,” 
said Miss Lawrence, smiling down into the 
eyes under the pink sunbonnet. ‘ Won’t 
you tell me where you live and what you 
are going to do with so much money ?”’ 

Nettie looked up shyly but searchingly 
into this “different’’ face from any of 
her acquaintance, then bent her eyes on 
the ground and told the whole story of 
their need and their experiment. Miss 
Lawrence listened in surprise and looked 
over to the tiny cabin on the side of the 
mountain. She whispered a few words to 
her brother, then went out to Hiram. 

*““My boy,” she said, earnestly, “I 
should like to see your mother and do 
some little thing for her. Will you let 
your sister and the little boy take me to 
her, and will you go somewhere and get 
the steak and some other things which 
I’ll mark down ?” 

She sat down on a stone and wrote a 
brief note, folded and gave it to him. 

“Bring the things I’ve marked,” she 
said, ‘‘and tell him to send the others. 
Take this money ’’—she handed him a bill 
with a brief, questioning look into his 
eyes—‘“‘pay what he asks and bring back 
the rest. Go to the best place you know 
and hurry.” 

** Mother,” said Nettie, softly, ‘‘a lady’s 
come to see you. She came off the train. 
Shall I bring her in?” 

“A lady?” repeated the poor woman, 
mechanically. ‘I don’t know—yes, set a 
chair, Nettie.” 

Miss Lawrence paused to whisper to 
the little girl. ‘Can you make a nice, 
bright fire in your cookstove? We'll fix 
up something nice to eat when your 
brother gets back.”” Then she went in to 
Nettie’s mother. 

The little girl busied herself about the 
fire, trying to clean up a little for the 
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lady, while Tony sat in awe-stricken si- 
lence swinging his short legs from his 
father’s chair, and all the time the chil- 
dren could hear the sweet, low tones of 
the stranger lady as she talked to the 
sick woman. Nettie often wondered af- 
terward what she could have said to make 
her mother always refer to her as ‘that 
angel.” But when Hiram came back 
bringing tea, nice sweet butter and a 
small tenderloin steak, and when the 
lady came out and prepared a dainty 
lunch such as the children had never 
even imagined, and when presently the 
market boy appeared with his arms full 
of additional bundles, then Nettie, Hi- 
ram and Tony whispered together and 
wondered whether God sent Miss Law- 
rence, or whether she only came because 
she was good. 

Just then the stranger pulled out a 
wonderful little gold watch and uttered 
an exclamation. ‘“‘I must go at once,” 
she said; “the train goes in ten min- 
utes.” One moment she spent in taking 
the address of the market man, another 
in saying good-by in the little bedroom, 
the next she was flitting away down the 
path to the station, from which the chil- 
dren presently saw the train moving down 
into the canon. 

The little group in the cabin never saw 
Miss Lawrence again, but many pleasant 
reminders of her came to them by way of 
the market man, and they dated their 
happier life from the day when, “ three in 
a row,” they sang their first song to the 
passengers on the tourist train. 

“Why, Amy,” said her brother, when 
the young lady stepped into the car, 
‘“‘where have you been? You look more 
like yourself than I have seen you since 
we came to Denver. I don’t believe you 
are homesick today.” 

‘No, and I won’t be any more,” with a 
mysterious smile. And then Miss Law- 
rence settled down silently by the win- 
dow and took in all the wonderful beauty 
of that descending ride through the 
canon. The strange surroundings, the 
unfamiliar sights no longer oppressed 
her, for she seemed still to hear the sound 
of childish voices as they sang, 


Anywhere with Jesus it is home, sweet home. 


The singers had found their mission, 
and she had found hers, and undreamed 
of blessing had come to all in the finding. 





A Child’s Evensong 


The sun is weary, for he ran 

So far and fast today ; 

The birds are weary, for who sang 

So many songs as they? 

The bees and butterflies at last 

Are tired out, for just think too 

How many gardens through the day 
Their little wings have fluttered through. 
And 80, as all tired people do, 

They’ve gone to lay their sleepy heads 
Deep, deep in warm and happy beds. 
The sun has shut his golden eye 

And gone to sleep beneath the sky, 

The birds and butterflies and bees 
Have all crept iato flowers and trees, 
And all lie quiet, still as mice, 

Till morning comes—like father’s voice. 


So Geoffrey, Owen, Phyllis, you 

Must sleep away till morning too. 

Close little eyes, down little heads, 

And sleep—sleep—slaep in happy beds. 
—Richard Le Gallienne. 
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Closet and Altar 


The hand of our God is upon all them 
Sor good that seek him. 





There is one thing more pitiable, 
almost worse, than even cold, black, mis- 
erable atheism. To kneel down and say, 
“Our Father,” and then to get up and 
live an orphaned life. To stand and say, 
“T believe in God the Father Almighty, ”’ 
and then to go fretting and fearing, say- 
ing with a thousand tongues: “I believe 
in the love of God, but itis onlyin heaven. 
I believe in the power of God, but it stop. 
peth short at the stars. I believe in the 
providence of God, but it is limited to the 
saints in Scripture.’”—Mark Guy Pearse. 





He is the best grammarian who has 
learned tospeak the truth from his heart; 
the best astronomer who has conversa- 
tion in heaven; and the best musician 
who has learned to sing the praise of his 
God; the best arithmetician who so num- 
bers his days as to apply his heart to wis- 
dom.—Spencer. 





“The Hebrews have a saying that God 
takes more delight in adverbs than in 
nouns; ’tis not so much the matter that’s 
done, but the matter how ’tis done, that 
God minds. Not how much, but how 
well.—Venning. 





A Caristian’s experience is like a rain- 
bow, made up of drops of the grief of 
earth and beams of the bliss of heaven. — 
C. H. Spurgeon. 





My God! how wonderful thou art, 
Thy majesty how bright, 

How beautiful thy mercy seat 
In depths of burning light. 


Yet I may love thee too, O Lord! 
Almighty as thou art, 

For thou hast stooped to ask of me 
The love of this poor heart. 


No earthly father lovas like thee, 
No mother half so mild 
Bears and forbears as thou hast done 
With me, thy sinful child. 
—F. W. Faber. 





Friendship with the Master may grow 
strong. Itcannotdwindle except through 
your fault. But this continual growth 
asks cultivation. It withers at the touch 
of your neglect. You must seek the pres- 
ence of your heavenly Friend as you 
would seek all opportunities to be with 
one you loved on earth. To know him 
you must dwell with him.—JI. O. R. 


Give, 7 pray tbee, to all children 
gtace reverentlp to love their parents 
and lovingly to obey them. Teach us 
all that filial Duty never ends or lessens, 
and bless all parents in their children 
and all children in their parents. © 
thou in whom tbe fatberless find mercy 
make all orpbans, # beseech tbee, lov= 
ing and dutiful unto thee, their true 
Fatber. Bz tbyp will their law, tby 
bouse their bome, tby love their inberi= 
tance. And, W earnestly pray tbee, 
comfort those who bave lost their cbil= 
deen, giving motbers grace to be com= 
forted tbhougb they are not; and grant 
us all faith to pield our dearest treas= 
ures unto thee witb jop and thanksgiv= 
ing, that where witb thee our treasure 
ig there our bearts may bealso. Thus 
may we look for and basten unto the 
dap of union witb thee and of reunion. 
Amen. 
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The Little Brown Wrens 
A TRUE INCIDENT 
BY MARY 8. WILLIS 


Robert and Janie’s mamma was sick 
and the house was kept very quiet. One 
day a littie brown wren came flying in 
the sitting-room door followed by her 
mate. After looking around a few min- 
utes they left, only to return bearing 
straws in their beaks. In two or three 
days the little birds grew so tame that 
they would work at their nest building 
when the children were in the room, and 
the male would perch himself on the back 
of a rocking-chair and sing and sing as if 
he were bursting with happiness. 

The children’s father was often vexed 
by finding his pockets and even his shoes 
filled with straws, but the children thought 
it great fun. Even the folds of the cur- 
tains and the corners of the windows had 
unfinished nests in them, but the place 
finally chosen by the fastidious little 
mother wren was on the mantel between 
a clock and a vase. By common consent 
of all the family this was left undisturbed, 
and the little birds deftly roofed it over 
and lined it daintily with horsehair. The 
day after it was finished a little speckled 
egg appeared, then another and another, 
until four little speckled beauties the size 
of large peas lay side by side. Then father 
wren sang more rapturously, while mother 
wren in quiet happiness brooded her treas- 
ures day and night, and grew so gentle 
that Janie used to stroke her back and 
head with one little finger. 

After two weeks this peaceful joy 
changed to ecstasy for both birds and 
children, for the tiny shells burst, and 
out came four wee birds with hungry 
mouths clamoring for food. Father wren 
could not find time to sing and mother 
wren seemed weary, but always patient, 
as she carefully tucked the hard-earned 
worms down the eager, gaping throats. 
The neat little housewife, with all her 
cares, carried every bit of shell and refuse 
out of doors before dropping it. 

One day a greedy youngster, in his 
struggle to get a brother’s worm, fell out 
of the nest and pounce! Tom, the house 
cat, was on him before help could come. 
Mother wren mourned him as the fairest 
of her flock, and the second day Robert 
said: ‘‘I know where there is a nest of 
mocking birds; I will get her one of those 
and we will have a pet mocking bird.” 

The new pet was a young giant in com- 
parison with his foster brothers and sis- 
ters. His body was as large as that of 
mother wren and his great, gaping, noisy, 
yellow throat seemed able toswallow her. 
Mother wren hopped around looking at it, 
as Red Riding Hood at the wolf. At last 
she tucked the worm into the yawning 
throat, when snap went the jaws on her 
beak, and she had to struggle to get 
away. 

The children soon saw that the little 
wrens would be starved, for the mocking 
bird was so large and greedy that it took 
all the food, so they took it out, put it in 
a box and attempted to feed it themselves. 
Every day mother wren would visit the 
prisoner and give it some dainty morsel 
that she had saved from her own children, 
while Robert and Janie found out how 
hard birds have to work to support their 
families. In one forenoon that mocking 
bird ate 160 grasshoppers and was crying 
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for more as a breathless little boy and girl 
sat, flushed and tired, on the step. 

At last the great day came when the 
little wrens learned to fly. The children 
took care of the cat, but they could do 
nothing more to relieve the anxiety of 
the little mother, who urged and com- 
pelled the birdies to leave the nest, then 
with encouraging twittering showed the 
timid fledglings how to fly, or fed them as 
they clung in terror toa waving bough. 
It was a time of great distress, but all 
survived the day, and on the morrow the 
young birds began to enjoy the use of 
their wings. After a week the children 
were never again sure of their feathered 
friends. 





Remedies and Precautions 


A simple treatment recommended for poison- 
ing from ivy is to wet a slice of bread with 
water, dust it with common washing soda 
and apply to the eruption, keeping the bread 
wet from the outside. 


A medical journal suggests that persons 
who may be annoyed by an imperfect vision 
or specks before their eyes may simply be 
tired. Our eyes are greatly affected by our 
general health and nervous condition. 


The hot summer months are particularly 
favorable for the germs that produce pto- 
maines, according to an expert on this sub- 
ject. He warns people to be very careful re- 
garding suspicious ice cream, cream puffs and 
stale meats. In the latter case the danger is 
all the greater because it is insidious, for 
ptomaine poisoning generally occurs when 
meat that is stale rather than putrid is eaten, 
and there are none of the warnings that are 
given in odor and taste in putrefaction. 

A physician ascribes a part of the waste of 
nervous force so common among Americans 
to our over-sociability. The English have 
more reserve, but we respond quickly to any 
companionship without realizing often what 
a drain it is upon us. Few of us have the 
moral courage to shut ourselves away from 
all company or to go on a vacation alone to a 
place where one can be perfectly independent 
and find healing for tired nerves in nature’s 
solitudes. if there were fewer people who 
**gould not bear to be alone ’”’ there would be 
fewer cases of nervous collapse. Moreover, 
the art of living with one’s self is worth culti- 
vating. 

“A beast that spits’? was the definition 
given by a clever, and for the moment utterly 
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disgusted, American woman, of the average 
male among her countrymen. The modern 
dread of the microbe promises to be our best 
helper in getting rid of this peculiarly disgust- 
ing habit. More and more the sign goes up in 
places of public resort, “Spitting on the floor 
is forbidden by the Board of Health.” And 
there are even signs that public servants, con- 
ductors and policemen are learning that this 
is not a mere concession to woman’s prejudice, 
but a regulation of public safety which it is 
their duty to enforce. In consideration of his 
own precious health the average man may be 
willing to refrain. The time may even come, 
this side of the millennium, when “the beast 
that spits’ may be as nearly extinct in all the 
civilized parts of America as the bison. 





Shirking the Difficult 


A writer in the North American Review 
enumerates as present day tendencies the 
growth of a spirit of license, decline of a 
sense of duty, avoidance of what is hard and 
excessive devotion to pleasure. Nothing in 
his article, entitled The Opportunity of the 
Girls’ Private Schvol, is truer than these 
paragraphs: 


The child gives up the difficult lesson 
and waits for the teacher “ to explain it” 
because it is hard to use his own brains; 
the woman shuts up her house and takes 
her family to a hotel because it is hard to 
bother about housekeeping; the citizen 
lets the demagogues keep his city filthy, 
morally and physically, because it is hard 
to fight political corruption; the love- 
crossed maiden and the disappointed 
business man commit suicide because 
it is hard to endure life with a heavy 
heart. Ask the leaders in any good cause 
how many of their helpers can be de- 
pended upon for sustained and persistent 
effort when work becomes difficult and 
applause grows faint. How many hold 
to a high purpose in the presence of in- 
evitable drudgery? ‘I make it the prin- 
ciple of my life,” said a husband aud 
father not long ago, “never to do any- 
thing myself that I can get some one else 
to do for me,’”’ and in these words he 
sums up the spirit of all the idlers and 
many of the workers of the age. 

The man who shirks his duty and 
avoids what is hard is the man who de. 
votes as much of his life as possible to 
‘“‘having a good time.’”’ Consequently, 
if these tendencies are characteristic of 
our age, we should expect to see develop- 
ing along with them an excessive indul. 
a in pleasure. Is it not true that we 

0? 





A VERY GRACIOUS COURTESY 


IT WOULD BE ESTEEMED BY THE 


Planters of Ceylon 


if you would send thirty-two cents to Tur CEYLON 
PLANTERS’ TEA ComPANY, 20 East 2ist St., New York, 
for a trial packet of their inimitable Bhud Tea, guar- 
anteed to brew sixty-two cups; carriage will be prepaid. 


~aThe late Sir Wm. Jenner, Physician to the Queen, not 
only drank it at meal time, but took it in his carriage 


34 while on his round of consultations. It was his night-cap 
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One-half teas 
perfect tea. Wit 


Sir Wm. lived to be 83. 

6 Mr. Gladstone never gave it up, and on his death-bed, 
a at 86, took it as his last nourishment. Owing to its purity 
it is a wonderful specific in all complaints incidental to 
the summer season, and recommended as the safest stim- 
ulant in all disorders of the kidneys. 

: BHUD TEA ICED IS UNEQUALLED. 

In health or in illness it takes the place of all bever- 
ages, it charms the palate and refreshes the weary mind 
and body. It is largely used at all social functions. 
with hot water, and in three minutes you have 
Bhud Tea at hand you will be independent of hotel and boarding- 


house concoctions. The Planters of Ceylon desire you to test this ideal product, 
especially for Iced Tea at this season. It is not a back-breaking venture—62 cups for 


32 cents—one-half cent a cup. 


THE VIRTUES OF BHUD TEA ALL SHOULD KNOW. 
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The Conversation Corner 





this is Fourth of July week I 


NS) 
A will show you a picture of patri- 
otic soldiers in Cuba. The letter 


is written by a captain of the Second U.S. 
Artillery, who is an old friend of the Cor- 
ner (as is also his daughter, a New Hamp- 
shire schoolgirl), and is another echo of 
the Memorial Day article from a captain 
in Andersonville. 


CABANA ForRTRESS, HAVANA. 

Dear Mr. Martin: The interesting article on 
Andersonville Prison in the Corner of May 25 
adds to my desire to write from this old-time 
Spanish stronghold, where a long and cruel 
reign of terror is succeeded by the kindly rule 
of Uncle Sam. Today occurred the first ob- 
servance of our Memorial Day here, and the 
twenty-one guns fired were old bronze pieces 
older than the fort and never before fired for 
such a purpose. I send a picture showing 
part of the troops “presenting arms ’’ just as 
the salute was fired. The variety of uniform 
is due to the presence of recruits that had just 
joined the command. In the center of the 
view is a monument which was erected to men 
killed in a Cuban insurrection in 1850 at Car- 
denas while fighting for queen and country 
(peleando por su reyna y patria). The full 
inscription is: [I think I will not give it lest 
it might be murdered as well as the martyrs, 
for we could not expect the Des- 
potic Foreman to be a learned 
Spanish scholar as well as a good 
printer!—Mr. M.}. Each of tle 
guns has a name, as Finca, Fia- 


caso, Luperto, Ganimedes, La 
Tropos, La Hermosa; and they 
bear a motto, Violati Fulmina 


Regis. While I was copying these 
names my hat blew over the wall, 
and before I could make the cir- 
cuit of the wall to reach it some 
person, perhaps a Cuban fisher- 
man, had it—and I lost it! 

This fortress is built inside of 
the Morro—that is farther from 
the sea on the northern side of the 
harbor entrance. It is constructed 
on the old style of European forti- 
fications, with marvelously deep ditches, with 
drawbridges, underground passages, watch- 
towers and dungeons. It was eleven years in 
building (1763-74) and was once proof against 
attack. We are shown the place of execution, 
where many Cuban patriots were placed 
against a wall and shot by the Spanish sol- 
diers. I was told by a Cuban gentleman that 
it was the practice during the last war to 
shoot at least two every day—an almost in- 
credible tale.... I was very glad to meet 
Dr. Clark of the Christian Endeavor here last 
month. BE. H. C. 


The Spanish civilization of dungeons 
and bullfights and shooting prisoners is 
quite the reverse of the civilization of the 
Christian Endeavor—let us hope that the 
latter will take the place of the former in 
all our new national possessions! 


WINDsoR, VT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: As I have just moved to 
this place from Barton Landing I have taken 
it into my head to write and tell you, and also 
that in the transition that I have lost some- 
thing which I value highly—my Cornership 
certificate. I am studying ants now, with the 
help of books, magazines and, I hope, observa- 
tion. I am also a disciple of John Burroughs. 
I enjoy Windsor immensely, it is so pretty, 
and I hope you will visit me here in the near 
future. I shall come to Boston next fall and 

perhaps will see you then. RAYMOND F. 


I shall be glad to see Raymond F.., es- 
pecially if he is a descendant of the be- 
loved physician of the Mayflower Pil- 
grims. It is a curious little coincidence 
that he should invite me to visit Wind- 
sor “tin the near future’; if I had car- 
ried out a nice little plan for an up-coun- 


try trip, I should have been wheeling 
through his beautiful town in the near 
present—on this very day—in sight of old 
Ascutney and perhaps of his home ! 

One thing I especially like in this boy’s 
letter is his plan of studying by observa- 
tion, and I would urge that on all the 
Corner boys and girls. You may not 
take a vacation tour outside of your own 
town, but you can learn much that is 
new and interesting and enjoy it. I was 
in a grammar school exhibition yester- 
day, and one of the young boys—from his 
name he may have been Raymond’s 
cousin!—read an essay on “Birds.” It 
was a simple, matter-of-fact account of 
birds, but he had evidently used his eyes 
and ears till he had learned a good deal 
about his subject—some things which a 
learned gentleman who made an address 
afterwards admitted he did not know. 
The commonest things of nature and life 
are the most important and most inter- 
esting, but we are very apt to overlook 
them and be ignorant of them. The day 
before I attended another Commence- 
ment—of a great academy, with a hun- 





Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 
NEW QUESTIONS 


PORTLAND, ME. 
..- May I ask if you know a poem purport- 
ing to be Rebekah’s parting words with Jacob: 
when she sent him to her kindred’s home in 
Haran? I recall only one couplet: 


Say to them, Haran’s shaded well and flocks that 


near it stray, 
Come to me in my midnight dreams as fresh as yes- 


terday. 


It was in one of my school readers nearly. 
sixty years ago—I think in one of Angell’s 
series. D. C. Ls 


Angell’s Readers, like their visits, are few: 
and far between in my library! 


Gitsum, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: Can you explain the. 
reason why Kipling’s hymn, ‘God of our 
fathers, known of old,” is called a Reces- 
sional? I cannot find the word in Webster’s 
Unabridged or in any encyclopedia to which I 
have access. I greatly admire that fine hymn 
and I see such frequent reference to it under 
the name “‘ Recessional ’”’ that I should like to 

be more sure of the word. L. 


The Century Dictionary has it 
—‘‘a hymn sung while the clergy 
and choir are leaving a church at 
the end of a service of public 
worship.””’ Webster’s ‘ Interna- 
tional’? has a similar definition. 
It is, of course, in contrast to 
‘* processional,”’ a hymn sung dur- 
ing a procession, into church or 
otherwise. 


A young minister in New Hamp- 
shire requests for a lady of his 
parish, ninety-eight years old, in- 








dred graduates. One of the young men’s 
addresses was entitled ‘‘A Northwestern 
Farm.” It told in a pleasant way the 
full story of a great Minnesota wheat 
farm; you could see that he had been 
there himself and knew about it by ex- 
perience, and his piece was highly ap- 
plauded. (One thing he said was that a 
man could not take care of more than 
6,000 acres in one farm!) 

That is a good hint as to your vacation. 
Wherever you are, though not three miles 
from your home, look, listen, observe, 
think, find out all about common things 
—ants, birds, farms, roads, brooks, old 
houses, historical places. You will learn 
something in this way—and have a good 
time in the bargain. You do not need to 
travel a long way to have a vacation— 
have one right where you are. I have 
two letters from ministers, one in New 
Hampshire, one in Michigan, with these 
postscripts: 

- 1am here for the Sabbath and am ee 
to troll for trout today. 
. I spent yesterday ten miles from home 
with one of my members as Peter once occu- 
pied himself—a-fishing ! B. 


Neither reports how many fish he 
caught, but no doubt both were the bet- 
ter for the day’s outing along the brooks! 
Finally, if you observe (or photograph) 
anything unique or interesting, share it 
with the rest of us who stay at home. 


Mr. MeFED) 


formation about an old piece she 
used to read or hear, beginning, 


Bounding billows, cease thy motion, 
Waft me not so quickly o’er. 


Can any of our Old Folks remember back to 
her childhood ? 


THE TAPESTRY-WEAVERS 


The beautiful verses, bearing above title, 
printed in this column, June 1, found their 
way back to their author, Rev. Anson G. 
Chester of Buffalo, N. Y. He sends a correct 
version of the poem in the Evangel, with an 
editorial note, explaining that it appeared 
years ago in a magazine, but has since been 
published in leaflet form, both in England and 
this country. There are twelve stanzas in all, 
printed in couplets. The first two are given 
below in corrected form, and the fifth, sixth 
and last, omitted before, are added. 


Let us take to our hearts a lesson—no lesson can 
braver be— 

From the ways of the tapestry weavers on the 
other side of the sea. 


Above their heads the pattern hangs, they study it 
with care, 

The while their fingers deftly move, their eyes are 
fastened there. 


Ah, the sight of its delicate beauty, how it pays 
him for all his cost! 

No rarer, daintier work than his was ever done by 
the frost. 


Then the master bringeth him golden hire, and giv- 
eth him praise as well, 

And how happy the heart of the weaver is, no 
tongue but his own can tell. 

And the white-winged angels of heaven, to bear 
him thence, shall come down; 

And God shall give him gold for his hire—not coin, 


but a glowing crown. 
kN. In 
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Phases of Religious Experience 


Ill, TRIAL * 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Why must we face trials, suffer losses, be 
compelled to choose daily between what we 
waut and what we ought todo? It is man’s 
oldest question, and it is the newest. The 
Israelites asked it, after their long journeys 
through the wilderness. Moses answered it: 
“To prove thee, to know what was in thine 
heart, whether thou wouldest keep his com- 
mandments or no” [Deut. 8: 2, 1. J]. Job 
asked it. So did Christ. James answered it, 
as Christ had taught him: ‘‘ Blessed is the 
man that endureth temptation: for when he 
hath been approved, he shall receive the 
crown of life, which the Lord promised to 
them that lovehim ” [Jas.1: 12]. The question 
and the answer are the basis of the chief 
drama of the Bible, presented in countless 
forms. We have it before us in the story of 
the three Hebrew youths in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
furnace. The successive scenes in this old 
Oriental drama fit the life of today. They 
are: 

1. The first commandment defied. Jehovah 
had engraved on the hearts of the Hebrew 
nation this fundamental law, ‘“‘Thou shalt 
have none other gods before me.’”’” She would 
have perished out of remembrance ages ago 
if her children had not learned it as their su- 
preme duty. The nation had been forced into 
captivity because her people had disregarded 
it. But this onesavinggraceremained. Some 
Hebrew parents had taught their boys this 
great lesson, and when some of them found 
themselves far from home, in the land and 
amid the customs of their conquerors, they 
clung to this commandment as the law of their 
life. At the first test they had put it forward, 
and they had won reverence for it. “ Let us 
obey our God,” they said, ‘‘and you shall see 
that we will be loyal servants.”” They had 
proved their words. The fairest and finest 
youth in the court of King Nebuchadnezzar 
were those who fed on pulse and drank water 
in order to be true to their God. This one 
law wemustobey. This onelaw we must teach 
the children of this generation. Whatever 
else we do we shall fail if we do not this. 

But when one test is endured, severer ones 
will follow. One demonstration of truth will 
not finally convince ambitious men that God 
is supreme. Years passed, and Nebuchad- 
nezzar probably had returned from the final 
conquest of the people who claimed Jehovah 
as their God. Had he not proved himself su- 
preme? So he set up an image to represent 
himself, and commanded all his subjects to 
worship it. He defied the law which his cap- 
tives held to be above his own. The scene is 
true to Oriental life. The traveler in Egypt 
constantly comes upon the’ magnificent and 
massive statues of her kings, which were 
placed in temples to be worshiped. On the 
walls of the temple at Abydos the father of 
Rameses II. is represented as leading him 
from one cartouche of a king to another to do 
homage to them. The kings of Assyria and 
Babylon erected images of themselves, which 
still remain, which their people were expeeted 
to worship as gods. 

2. Loyalty to the first commandment tested. 
When all the people prostrated themselves 
before the image, the Hebrews stood erect. 
They willingly served Nebuchadnezzar, but 
they could serve him well only as they were 
faithful to their God. In amazement he asked 
them if they purposely defied his command. 
They had but one answer. They must obey 
God first and always. Then his amazement 
grew tofury. “If ye will not put me before 
your God,”’ he said, ‘‘ ye shall be cast into the 
burning fiery furnace.’”’ To every one, at 
some time, comes the test by fire. It came to 
Christ in the wilderneas. He saw the king- 





*The Sunday School Lesson for July 16. Text, 
Dan. 3. 


doms of the world and the glory of them. 
* All these things will I give thee,” said the 
tempter, “if thou wilt fall down and worship 
me.” 

Why does the Bible keep its hold on men 
unshaken from age to age? Because wherever 
its pages open it presents in every conceivable 
form the supreme experience of every human 
soul. Wealth, pleasure, honor, preferment are 
presented to every one if he will only surren- 
der himself for them. If he has them, the 
tempter threatens to rob him of them if he will 
not sell himself forthem. Shadrach, Meshach, 
Abed-nego might keep all these if they would 
abandon the first commandment. If not, 
through the open door of the fiery furnace the 
flames blazed out to embrace them. Joseph 
might renounce obedience to God and possess 
the love of his master’s wife and keep his 
place of power, or obey God and go to prison 
without either. Moses might be the heir of 
the throne of the Pharaohs and renounce his 
inheritance as a Hebrew slave, or spend his 
life a fugitive in the desert. Christ might 
possess the treasures of earthly kingdoms and 
acknowledge Satan as his master, or take his 
lonely way to Calvary, bearing his cross. Sol- 
omon took the bribe and destroyed his king- 
dom. Jesus refused the offer and was crucified. 
The lesson of Solomon’s life was summed up 
in the solemn words, ‘‘ Fear God and keep his 
commandments, for this is the whole duty of 
man.” That is, this is all that is worthy in 
life. Jesus left the question which every man 
finally puts to himself, either in despair or 
triumph: ‘“‘ What doth it profit a man, to gain 
the whole world and forfeit his life? For 
what should a man give in exchange for his 
life?” 

This question presents itself to every one. 
Sometimes it is faced in secret, sometimes be- 
fore the eyes of men. Sometimes the crisis 
comes suddenly and victory or defeat is deter- 
mined in a single hour. Sometimes it is ap- 
proached slowly, deliberately, the choice is 
calmly made, the soul’s destiny is determined. 
These Hebrew heroes, surprised after their 
place of honor had been gained, were ready 
with their reply: “‘ Our God whom we serve is 
able to deliver us .. . and he will deliver us. 
... Butif not... wewill not serve thy gods 
nor worship the golden image.”” Whatis your 
answer to the challenge of your life? 

3. The commandment honored. In the fierce 
flames the three brave men walked unharmed, 
and they were not alone. A Friend unknown 
to the lookers-on walked with them, whose 
aspect seemed to them “like a son of the 
gods.” The king recognized the worth of 
character that was indestructible. He knew 
that a power above themselves, mightier than 
himself or his gods, was sustaining them 
“that they might not serve nor worship any 
god exeept theirown God.”’ They had revealed 
to him the human character that is supreme— 
that will surrender all things and life itself, 
but will hold unflinching to him who is above 
all. Nebuchadnezzar commanded that all his 
subjects should honor Jehovah, whose people 
he had conquered, but whose servants had 
conquered him, and he promoted them to 
places of honor in his kingdom. 

Let us not mistake the lesson. It does not 
teach us that those who make God supreme in 
their lives will not suffer reproach or pain or 
loss. It means that what they possess is 
greater than all loss, that no man can be 
robbed of his manhood unless he surrenders 
it for what is unworthy of a son of God. It 
means what Christ said: ‘‘ Ye shall be de- 
livered up even by parents, and brethren and 
kinsfolk and friends; and some of you shall 
they cause to be put to death... . And nota 
hair of your head shall perish.” 

What profit, then, is there in discussing 
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whether this story of the Hebrew youths 
is history or a parable? Most readers of the 
Bible have seen it as afact. Some now re- 
gard it as a story told for a great purpose, as 
Jesus told the story of the prodigal son. To 
all who read it aright it tells the message of 
our Lord—‘“ For whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his 
life for my sake and the gospel’s shall save 
it.” And this is the one supreme truth, the 
solution of all life’s problems, the same in the 
Bible and in human experience. 
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Reduced Prices 


V E wish to close out 

our Summer suit- 
ings and skirtings during 
the next few weeks in 
order to make room for 
Fall goods. We have 
therefore made decided 
reductions on almost 
every suitand skirt. You 
now have an opportunity 


























of securing a fashionable 
garment at a reduction 
of one-third from for- 
mer prices. 

No. 614. Attractive 
summer sult consisting*of 
a fly front jacket, which 
can be worn open or 
closed, and a fashionable 
gored skirt. The entire 
garment is lined through- 
out, and the jacket is made 
with a velvet collar. We 
make this suit from a se- 
lection of fifty all-wool 
fabrics. Retailers ask 
$17.00 for a sult of this 
kind. Our price has been 
$11.50. 


Reduced Price for 
this Sale, $7.67. 


Special Values in Pique Suits, 
* reduced from $4 to $2.67. 
Special Values in Piqué Skirts, 
reduced from $3 to $2. 
We tell you about hundreds of other reduced price 
garments in our Summer Catalogue and Bargain List, 
which will be sent, free, together with a full line of 
samples of materials to any lady who wishes them. Any 
garmeat that is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 
Write to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List; 
don’t delay—the choicest goods will be sold first. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK KEVIEWS 
RECONCILIATION BY INCARNATION 

Dr. G. W. Simon, principal of the United 
College of Bradford, Eng., the author of this 
book, is one of the leading theologians among 
English Congregationalists, and this volume 
is an important contribution to the literature 
of the Atonement. It is written with excep- 
tional ability and also is far more readable 
than most theological treatises. It imparts a 
certain freshness to the consideration of its 
much discussed subject. Some of its impor- 
tant positions are unusually well taken, and 
the author’s line of thought is as stimulating 
as it is reverent. For example, he expresses 
effectively the belief that God normally holds 
two relations to man: one personal, the other 
vital or bic-dynamic, and he points out the 
important distinction that the normal relation 
of man to God is only personal. Without 
wholly denying the doctrine of evolution, he 
combats the current notion that man has grad- 
ually evolved upwards from a simple and 
gross moral and religious state, upon which 
theory the idea of redemption would be absurd, 
but he is careful to give warning against certain 
common errors, such as the exaggeration of 
the heinousness of the first sin of the first 
map, the failure to distinguish between the 
sins of humanity and those of the individual 
man, the error of identifying actual sin and 
the ideal of sin, ete. 

The results of the abnormal personal rela- 
tion of man to God are explained, i. e., the 
necessity of an Atonement. The conditions 
to be fulfilled are shown to be three: condem- 
nation and confession of sin from the point of 
view of God; sorrow and pain because of the 
divine sorrow and pain; and the desire to 
atone, or offer satisfaction. Then the value of 
the twofold relation of God to man is indicated. 
There must be personal divine action in order 
to bring home to man the true nature of the 
sin committed, the grief caused and the satis- 
faction due byhim. There must be alsodivine 
dynamic action. God by his Holy Spirit must 
make revelation within us of the truth and 
impart energy that we may see and do the 
truth. But the result is a dilemma, the {ulfill- 
ment of the conditions of rectification seeming 
necessarily to precede that without which the 
fulfillment is impossible. The methods which 
Gcd has pursued with humanity, working 
through the existing order of things, as with 
the heathen, or grafting special upon ordinary 
means, as in the case of the Israelites, is 
termed a failure. This is stated somewhat 
too strongly. What is meant is not that the 
divine plan itself came to naught, but that it 
included the coming to naught of the methods 
used so that their inadequacy might be dem- 
onstrated. 

The great problem is then defined. The 
conditions to be fulfilled are the practical 
appreciation of the divine condemnation of 
sin, of the burden of divine sorrow, of God’s 
estimate of the dishonor done to himself. It 
must be comprehended, also, that because God 
condemns and is angry at sin he must seek to 
remove it out of the world which he has made, 
and, if sinners will not give up their sin, the 
only course open to God is to treat them as 
identified with it. No one can fulfill these 
conditions perfectly without knowing what it 
is to be tempted to sin while remaining abso- 
lutely free from sin. Such a redeemer, also, 
must serve as a channel cf divine energy to 
the entire race. His very suffering must man 
ifest divine grace, and he must bring such an 
influence to bear upon men that the new 
potentiality may become actual. The immen- 
sity of the problem lay in “‘the fact that man 
had to be energized to do what for him, ac- 
cording to his true idea, was abnormal, and 
which notwithstanding, in view of his actual 
state, was right and normal.’ The solution 


of this problem lies in the incarnation of the 
second person of the Trinity, and the New 
Testament represents the world as already 
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redeemed in and by Christ, although each 
individual, as such, has to hunble himself, 
repent and believe through Christ. 

In one sense, therefore, reconciliation was 
an accomplished fact, forgiveness was secured 
by the death ef Christ. In another sense it 
had to become an accomplished fact in the 
case of every individual man. The constitu- 
tional relation of the Loges to the world, 
apart from sin and under sin, has special 
treatment, and one of the most significant 
chapters deals with the actual incarnation of 
the Logos, its significance lying largely in the 
discussion of the extent and character of the 
kenosis. It is pointed out that the possession 
of power and knowledge is possible apart 
from the consciousness of that possession, 
and that Christ in the flesh may have had a 
degree of divine power of which he was at 
first unconscious, and of which he perhaps 
never, while on earth, became fully conscious, 
although from time to time he was able to 
take advantage of it. There is significance in 
the author’s use of the term “upflashings.’’ 
The course of present thought, the author 
holds, is more and more in favor of belief in 
the incarnation, in spite of differences of 
opinion in regard to its method. 

The relation of the Incarnate Logos, or the 
Son of God, to the Father also is the subject 
of an interesting chapter, in which the super- 
natural closeness of his relation to the Father 
is insisted upon, while the certainty that he 
often was disturbed by doubts and fears is as- 
serted. In regard to the temptability of 
Christ, his sinlessness is defended, but in re- 
gard to his openness to temptation Dr. Simon’s 
position seems to be that he was not temptable 
in precisely tbe sense in which we are, because 
of the superior efficiency of the power be- 
stowed upon him. But was it nota part of his 
victory over sin that he developed the supe- 
rior efficiency of his power of resistance by 
perfect loyalty to goodness? It is pointed 
out skillfully that there were only two alterna- 
tives, one that the divine energy which surely 
belonged to him should assert itself independ- 
ently of his conscious control and consent, 
and the other that he should look upon the 
Father as the giver of the grace and light 
needed, and should ask for them. ‘This seems 
to distinguish, perhaps too sharply, between 
the first and second persons of the Godhead, 
but the point is discussed suggestively. The 
specific task of the Son of God he accomplished 
fully. He sympathized fully with God while 
bearing the divine inflictions. He madesatis- 
faction for the dishonor done to God, and he 
now is working upon men through the church 
externally, and by the Holy Spirit’s influence 
internally, to bring them to God. 

Dr. Simon holds that Christ’s immediate aim 
was not to reconcile all men to God, nor make 
all things really new, but rather to energize 
the race so that under appropriate action from 
without it should be capable of fulfilling the 
conditions of reconciliation, that is, to estab- 
lish the truer normal relation between Gcd 
and man. His immediate aim was to live 
and die so that men might live and die with 
him. Men could only be renovated with their 
own consent and co-operation. They could 
be energized or enthused with new power by 
the action of a member of the race without 
their individual consent being given. Here is 
one of the important distinctions which he 
makes. And the evidence that Christ has 
actually energized the race is found in the im- 
mense contrast between what may be termed 
the heathen consciousness and the Christian 
consciousness. The one lacks sympathy with 
God, which is the very essence of the other, 
because of the vitalizing action of the Son of 
God. 

The volume will bear long and careful study 
and is a fresh and striking restatement of po- 
sitions generally held by evangelical people, 
with some modifications suggested reverently, 
discussed candidly and so offered as to guide 
the reader toward the better appreciation of 
truth. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) 
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RELIGIOUS 


Dr, A. H. Lewis offers a new book on the 
Sunday question, The Swift Decadence :f 
Sunday, What Next? [American Tract So- 
ciety. $1.00]. It asserts that Sabbath ob- 
servance is waning, analyzes the causes of 
decline and suggests methods of reform. 
Among its more notable passages is the plea 
that all reliance upon civil legislation for 
Sabbath reform must be discarded, and that 
the Christian world must put the matter 
squarely upon religious and Biblical grounds. 
It is not necessary to indorse everything in 
such a treatise to approve it heartily in gen- 
eral and to hope that its purpose may be ac- 
complished, as we certainly do. 

Rev. Edward Judson has supplied a little 
study in pastoral theology of an eminently 
serviceable quality in a small book, The In- 
stitutional Church [Lentilhon &Co. 50cents). 
It is one of the Handbooks for Practical 
Workers in Church and Philanthropy. Bishop 
Potter supplies the introduction. it is based 
upon large experience and observation of in- 
stitutional work in New York city and is one 
of the best of the treatises of its class. 

The experiences of Dr. C. F. B. Miel, who 
was born a Roman Catholic, educated as a 
Jesuit and converted to Protestantism, are 
embodied in A Soul’s Pilgrimage [G. W. 
Jacobs & Co. $1.00]. Dr. S. D. MacConnell 
supplies a brief introduction. The author ap- 
pears to be now a member of the Episcopal 
Charch in this country, and in a concluding 
chapter he undertakes to justify the claims of 
that branch of the church. As a personal 
record the book is somewhat sketchy, yet it- 
possesses a certain value. 

Border Lines in the Field of Doubtful Prac- 
tices [F. H. Revell Co. $1.00], by Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull, may serve as a connecting link be- 
tween religious and secular books this week. 
For, although religious in purpose and spirit, 
it deals with secularities in a considerable de- 
gree. It is a new discussion of the familiar 
questions of the use of liquor, tobacco, cards,. 
dancing, etc., and is decidedly conservative in 
spirit. It goes further than many Christians 
now believe necessary in the direction of ob- 
jection to such indulgences. But certainly it 
is the fact that many of the most thoughtful 
believers are disturbed by the liberty which 
many Christians allow themselves, and that 
self-restraint in such matters-usually is a 
characteristic of those professors of religion 
who are conceded to be the most consistent, 
faithful and useful. 

STORIES 

While the recent Cromwell anniversary is 
fresh in memory a story called Cromwell’s 
Own [Harper & Bros. $1.50}, has made its 
timely appearance. It is by Arthur Paterson. 
¥t is a historical novel and one of the best. It 
portrays Cromwell, his household and his 
friends and companions, the difficulties with 
which his growing leadership had to contend, 
and his final success. And it draws striking 
pictures of the blending of sternness and 
tenderness in him, and of the character and 
conduct of his intimate followers. Two or 
three battles, among them Edge Hill and Mars- 
ton Moor, are described with great spirit, and 
the book is worthy of high praise from cover 
to cover. 

A Daughter of the West (W. A. Wilde & 
Co. $1.50], by Evelyn Raymond, the story of 
an American princess, is a breezy narrative 
of Colorado ranch life. It affords a pleasant 
picture of that sort of life, and portrays effect- 
ively a certain type of training for the young. 
It also illustrates the striking changes that 
sometimes occur in personal careers in a coun- 
try like our own. It is full of incident, and 
will promote patriotism and a high ideal of 
life. 

Kirk Munro has written another story, 
Shine Terrill [Lothrop Pablishing Co. $1 25}. 
The dialect is somewhat pronounced, possibiy 
a little overwrought at times, but the story is 
healthy and inspiriting. The sea islands of 
the Georgia sea coast are the subject and a 
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manly boy is the hero, and his experiences and 
his companions will afford entertainment to 
the young, who will not complain of any lack 
of excitement in the plot. 

The Stories Polly Pepper Told (Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $150], by Margaret Sidney, 
is an additional volume in the Five Little 
Peppers series. It is a series of vivacious and 
excellent short stories told by the heroine of 
the series, full of entertainment and excellent 
in influence, and making an admirable addi- 
tion to the already popular series. The chil- 
dren will relish it thoroughly.——Sadie S. 
Calder is the author of seven short stories, 
which are grouped in a volume entitled, Little 
Joe [J. H. Earle. 40 cents]. They are short, 
simple, touching and ennobling. ‘The book is 
a mcdest one, but abundantly deserves favor. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Colonel Higginson, in his Old Cambridge 
[Macmillan Co. $1.25], has established an- 
other claim upon the gratitude of the public. 
For such a chatty collection of personal rem- 
iniscences, not too gossipy to be dignified but 
by no means too reserved to be interesting, is 
certain to be received with delight. It deals 
with the Cambridge of fifty years ago and, a 
little later, the Cambridge of the childhood of 
Holmes, Lowell, Longfellow, Margaret Fuller 
and others. It is fall of personal reminis- 
cencer, incidents and characterizations, and 
belongs with Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s book 
of recollections of James Russell Lowell. 

The Making of Hawaii [Macmillan Co. 
$2.0u], by Prof. W. F. Blackman, is not so 
much a historical sketch as a study in social 
evolution. It is not the outcome of recent 
investigation merely, but has been in process 
of preparation for more than ten years. It 
discusses the condition of the Hawaiian peo- 
ple at different periods with reference to their 
origin, environment, characteristics, politics, 
religion, industries, sports, education, com- 
merce, etc. It blends history and sociological 
investigation effectively. It should be stud- 
ied with care by all interested in mastering 
the condition of the islands, and, although it 
is not as interesting as if it had undertaken 
to be a connected narrative, it is full of inter- 
esting material. 

Dr. W. E. Griffis’s new book, America in 
the East (A. S. Barnes & Co. $1 50], is a gen- 
eral study of American achievements in Japan, 
China, Korea and the Sandwich Islands as 
well as an intimation of the possibilities in 
the Philippines and China. Without being 
an extravagant expansionist, Dr. Griffis thor- 
oughly believes in holding our new acquisi 
tions, at any rate until they can stand alone, 
and that the new responsibilities which their 
possession devolves upon us cannot fail to 
impart sobriety and virtue to our civil service. 
In a word, his anticipations are of the bright- 
est. The book is sketchy and fragmentary, 
but vivacious, and in large measure the fruit 
of special knowledge of the Orient. Some 
expressions might well be modified, for exam- 
ple, it is a trifle irreverent to say that ‘* Provi- 
dence got ahead of us, and gave the signal be- 
fore we were ready.”’ And it certainly is too 
strong a statement to declare that in this 
world there neither is, or can be, such a thing 
as absolute righteousness in any act of state- 


craft. 
THE JULY MAGAZINES 


One of the solid ones, the International 
Journal of Ethics ($2 50], heads the procession 
for the month. Prof. John Watson of Queen’s 
College in Canada—of course not [an Maclaren 
—leads off with one of the keenest of critical 
discussions on The New “ Ethical” Philos- 
ophy, which does not fare very well at his 
hands. That familiar theme, which neverthe- 
less is not fully appreciated yet, the close re- 
lation of Athletics to Good Citizenship, serves 
Mr. C. S. Loch for a fortunate subject. In- 
struction of the Young in Sexual Knowledge 
is the topic of a wise and weighty paper by 
E. Lyttelton, of Haileybury College, England, 
and Affection in Education is considered by 
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Edward Carpenter. Dr. S. A. Barnett also 
points out that music, more than at present, 
may be made to express religious life. 

Scientific Method and Its Application to the 
Bible, by Rev. David Sprague; The Race 
Problem in the United States, by Pres. B. T. 
Washington; The Antiquity of Man in North 
America, by Dr. C. C. Abbott; Thoughts 
about Universities, by Prof. W K. Brooks; 
Malay Literature, by Prof. R. C. Ford, and 
the Origin of Ancient Hindu Astronomy, by 
Count Goblet d’Alviella, are the chief contents 
of the Popular Science Monthly [$5.00]. 
There also is a sketch of the career of Profes- 
sor Brooks—with portrait—and his own con- 
tribution is highly enjoyable reading. But 
the article by Prof. D. S. Jordan, In the Little 
Brook, will please most people best by its 
revelations of the active life which goes on in 
or upon the fresh water streams. 

The Atlantic moves steadily on at the high 
level which it lately has attained. An ex- 
ample of its strictly literary articles is Dr. 
Furness’s The Plot of Mueh Ado about 
Nothing. He points out for one thing how in- 
evitable it is in the conditions that stupidity 
should rule supreme where Dogberry appears. 
Uf another sort of article Mr. Riis’s, The 
Tenement: Curing its Blight, showing how 
the tenement house is being improved, is an 
instance. Miss Repplier’s A Colonial Diary 
gives ample play to her keen wit. Mr. Charles 
Johnston finds The True American Spirit in 
Literature to be that of plain humanity, stand- 
ing in the daylight, talking prose. His con- 
c.usion is reached by an interesting course of 
reasoning. P. Kropotkin’s Autobiography of 
a Revolutionist is a graphic piece of personal 
narrative, and The Letters of Bayard Taylor 
and Sidney Lanier reveal a great deal of the 
two authors. 

Harper’s has a lightness not unnatural at 
this season. But Senator Lodge’s narrative 
of the Spanish-American War continues, and 
W. C. Ford, the statistician, discusses Trade 
Policy with the Colonies, pointing out, among 
other things, that whatever profit we may 
gain from the Philippines must be sought in 
Asia and not Europe, thus reversing all our 
experience. It is an admirably practical, 
timely article. The other contributions are 
stories or poems, all bright and readable. 

In Scribner’s Russell Sturgis’s appreciative 
characterization of John La Farge will be 
much enjoyed. It brings out well the many- 
sidedness of La Farge’s career. Sidney Colvin 
has edited a series of letters by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, written from Bournemouth in 
1884-5. Senator Hoar writes about Daniel 
Webster and supplies some unpublished man- 
uscripts and examples of Webster's prepara- 
tion for publicspeaking. Mr. J. F. J. Archibald 
describes Havana since the occupation, ex- 
plaining the immense diffivulties which hinder 
our successful administration and the good 
progress which nevertheless has been made. 
Judge Grant’s Search-light Letter this month 
is addressed to a young man wishing to be an 
American. 

Panch Notes, by F. C. Burnand, is the most 
entertaining thing in the Pali Mall, and Wire- 
less Telegraphy, H C. Marillier, the most 
instructive. Admiral Lord Charles Beresford 
furnishes a short paper on The Anglo- Ameri- 
can Entente, showing its importance and 
value. The Marquis of Lorne contributes 
translations of some recent French and Ger- 
man verse. The preportion of fiction is about 
as large as usual and its quality fully as excel- 
lent. 

The Cosmopolitan offers a specially practi- 
cal number this time. For example it has 
articles on The Organization of a Home on 
$2.50 a Day, by Charlotte W. Eastman, Wom- 
an’s Economic Place, by Charlotte P. Stetson, 
and What One Should Knew about Swimming, 
by John Fletcher. Mr. H. T. Peck goes inter- 
estingly into detail about Balzac and his work. 
But the most striking article is the account, 
by C. S. Gleed, of the character and career of 
Gen. Frederick Funston of Kansas, now serv- 
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ing in the Philippines. His versatile and 
romantic history reads like an old time novel. 

Mrs. President McKinley is less conspicuous 
than some of her predecessors have been so 
that the articla about her in Frank Leslie’s is 
certain to be read with wide interest. The 
usual excellent quality and variety of contri- 
butions make up a very enjoyable number. 
Fighting Fire, by Hugh Benner, the story of 
the New York Fire Department, Major A. G. 
Studer’s The Philippine Islands, and Mr. 
H. P. P. Rees’s Art and the Pinhole in Pho- 
tography are among its noteworthy contents. 

The award of the first prize for a list of 
books for a young folks’ library, offered by 
St. Nicholas, is to Mary Mead Hedge of Pas- 
saic, N. J. The names of the prize winners or 
gainers of honorable mention make the chief 
feature of interest this month. But stories 
and verses, fun and soberness, all alike are as 
delightful as ever, and the pictures are just 
as fine. 


NOTES 


— Mark Twain means to come home next. 
autumn and settle in Florida. 


—In the June Pali Mall Mr. W. W. 
Astor has an article on his ancestor, John 
Jacob Astor, the founder of the family, anda 
copy of a portrait of the latter by Gilbert 
Stuart is the frontispiece. 


—— ‘Fiona Macleod” is indignant because 
some people are trying to find out who she 
really is. She is quite right. It is nobody’s 
business who she is so long as she prefers to 
keep her own secret. The common feeling 
that the public has a right to every fact in 
every one’s life is not only mistaken but dis- 
creditable. 


— The Critic has been caught in respect 
to ‘‘Thackeray’s unknown contributions to 
Punch” which it has published, as others 
turn out to have been their authors. Nobody 
will question the scrupulousness of The Critic 
to avoid being imposed upon or to impose 
upon others. The matter simply illustrates 
the difficulty of not baing misled once in a 
while. 


For Books of the Week see page 35. 





Captain Philip’s Prayer Meeting 
on the Texas 


The story of the scene on the deck of the 
Texas after the battle which destroyed the 
Spanish fleet off Santiago just one year ago 
has been told many times, and with consider- 
able variation. The hero of it has seldom 
mentioned it, but the New York Times gives 
ap account of it from his own lips. Congress- 
man Landis of Indiana, in the course of a 
long conversation with Captain Philip on the 
Cuban campaign, ventured to ask for his own 
version of the occurrence. The captain was 
much embarrassed and hesitated considerably. 
Then he said: 


Well, it was this way. I—that is—it 
was—there, if you drop your hat on the 
street and some one picks it up for you, 
you say, ‘Thank you,” or if youfall down 
on the street and some one helps you up, 
you always say, “Thanks.” There was 
that boat, with astorm of iron and shot 
going on one side and then on the other. 
Then they would fall in the water all 
around us, and then there would be a 
perfect cloud of them pass over our heads, 
and yet we were not struck. When the 
fight was over and I had made a hasty 
inventory and found that we were not 
hurt it seemed to me no more than fair 
that we should say, ‘* Thank you,” so I had 
the crew called on deck and told them so. 
Every man took off his cap, and youcould 
have heard a pin drop on that deck, 
and after it was over and I walked past 
that crew [ saw tears on the faces of 
many ano old sailor that I supposed did 
not know how to cry. 





Letter From Scotland 


“A Scene’’ with Rev. John MoNeill 

This noted evangelist has been delivering 
addresses at various parts in the Highlands, 
under the auspices of the Highland committee 
of the Free Church. In several places, how- 
ever, where northern orthodoxy is of an an- 
cient and unbending pattern, Mr. McNeill has 
been refused admission to the pulpits of High- 
land ministers. When the report of the work 
done in the Highlands was presented to the 
Free Assembly by Dr. Rainy, an address was 
given by Mr. McNeill ina humorous and trench- 
ant vein. His caustic criticisms of the ‘bad 
singing’ in Highland congregations, and gen- 
erally of the old fashioned ways of religious 
people in the north, gave rise to an excited 
scene, and it required the interference of Dr. 
Whyte and Dr. Rainy to smooth the troubled 
waters. Mr. McNeill’s power as an evangelist 
is undoubted, but his tact on this occasion was 
conspicuously absent, 


Vitality of Christian Endeavor 

An enthusiastic series of meetings in con- 
nection with the Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion in Britain was held lately in Belfast. A 
speaker from Wales remarked that three great 
movements which had followed each other in 
recent years were the students’ volunteer 
missionary union, the forward movement for 
church extension, taken up in several denom- 
inations, and the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, which like the others had already at- 
tained to stalwart proportions in the Chris- 
tian church. Rev. F. B. Meyer of London 
was given a hearty welcome, which will in- 
spire him for his work as president of the as- 
sociation for the coming year. Several speak- 
ers from England and Scotland took part, and 
Mr. J. Willis Baer of Boston conducted a free 
parliament on The Prayer Meeting. A rally 
of Scottish Endeavorers will be held here in 
September. 


The Free Church Assembly 

The feature of greatest interest in this assem- 
bly was the progress made in the negotiations 
for union with the United Presbyterian 
Church. A very large majority led by Prin- 
cipal Rainy voted for the completion of the 
steps necessary to carry out this amalgama- 
tion of Presbyterianism, and the minority 
year by year is waning in its opposition. The 
chief merit in preparing for this fresh consoli- 
dation of the Presbyterian forces of Scotland 
lies with Principal Rainy, whose influence in 
the assembly of the Free Church is unique 
and remarkable. Professor Orr of the United 
Presbyterian Church has done much service 
also in his own denomination to ripen and 
settle this question. We have a good many 
theological professors in Scotland, but we 
have only one ecclesiastical statesman like 
Dr. Rainy. 


** Alice in Wonderland ’’ 

This famous children’s romance has given 
its name to a new cot inaugurated the other 
day in a Convalescent Home founded by 
Trinity Congregational Church, Glasgow. Pro- 
vision is made to accommodate thirteen chil- 
dren at an annual expenditure of £300, and 
the aim is to benefit a few children perma- 
nently rather than to pass a large number 
through the home. Sir William Gairdner, one 
of our most eminent physicians, in making the 
address, eulogized the excellent work of Trin- 
ity congregation for poor children. It was 
mentioned that a letter had been received from 
the sisters of the author, Lewis Carroll, ex- 
pressing their pleasure with the idea of a cot 
in this children’s home and that it would have 
been gratifying to their brother. This work is 
only one of several in which Rev. John Hunter, 
the minister of Trinity Church, has been en- 
gaged. In a recent series of discourses on 


Christian Citizenship Dr. Hunter made an 
impressive appeal to men and women to carry 
out actively the religious ideal in municipal 
and daily life. The discourses drew large and 
appreciative audiences. 

Glasgow, June 2. Ww. M. R. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


"A TRIBUTE TO DR. GOULD 


Your announcement of the death of Dr. 
George H. Gould brought sorrow to hearts in 
every part of the land. For four years he 
was my pastor, and for twenty-five years he 
has been my brother and adviser in the minis- 
try. Twenty-seven years ago afew brethren 
organized Piedmont Church in Worcester, 
Mass. We were small in number and re- 
sources. The Baptists of North Main Street 
kindly allowed us the use of their church. It 
fell to Mr. F. B. Knowles of blessed memory 
and myself to invite Dr. Gould to preach for 
us. Heconsented. Such preaching and such 
praying I never heard before, no, nor since. 
People flocked to the services and were con- 
verted. The success of the new church was 
now assured. 

Piedmont has had able successors of Dr. 
Gould, but its present membership can hardly 
realize how much the ehurch owes to its first 
pastor. Its high plane of spirituality, its loy- 
alty to doctrine, its splendid missionary con- 
tributions, and, above all, its home evangeliza- 
tion work, are all built upon the foundations 
laid, under God, by Dr. Gould. 

Once after Sunday school he said to me, 
**You ought to preach the gospel.”’ 1 began 
the study of theology under him. More than 
to any other man I owe to Dr. Gould whatever 
of success has attended my ministry. I 
feel that the forty additions to my church 
last year, mostly. on confession, were due in 
part to his influence. I can hardly bear the 
thought that I shall see his face no more. 

What was the secret of Dr. Gould’s success? 
He went straight to God and the Bible for 
inspiration and power. Human sources of 
knowledge and authority, however popular, 
were always and wholly subordinate. He 
appreciated learning, but he worshiped only 
one hero, Jesus Christ. His spiritual vision 
was as quick and keen as the eye of an 
eagle. Like Webster he had settled upon 
a few first principles as universally and 
eternally true. To these as to a touchstone 
all current questions were instantly referred. 
Every scrap of his extensive knowledge was 
baptized with the Holy Ghost and also with 
sanctified common sense. He had a wonder- 
ful power of imagination, but it was only used 
to illustrate and enforce gospel lessons and 
always buttressed by sound judgment. Dr. 
Gould rightly distrusted externalism and the 
spectacular in religion. Superficiality he 
abhorred. Refined and delicate in his feelings, 
he shrank from public gaze except he could 
thereby serve his Master. He coveted the 
love of all, but he never sacrificed the truth 
for the applause of men. 

Dr. Gould was a passionate lover of truth 
and a passionate hater of shams. He was 
tolerant toward men but not toward evil; he 
was quick to hear and slow to speak, but when 
he did speak men listened. ‘‘ He keeps saying 
something all the time,” said a man to me 
once as we were leaving the church. Men 
went away from his sermons to think, to pray 
and to repent. With Dr. Gould sin was a tre- 
mendous fact and its consequences unspeaka- 
bly awful. Heaven was a glorious reality. O 
how we need such preachers today, when the 
crucial truths of the gospel are minimized and 
denied! It is hoped that Dr. Gould’s sermons 
and addresses will soon be published. 

Tampa, Fla. FRANKLIN M. SPRAGUE. 


THE WORSHIP OF MARY 


In your issus3 of Junel a Roman Catholic 
complains of your comment om the pope’s in- 
voking the aid of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

1. When thousands of persons all over the 
world are praying to Mary at the same time, 
does it not imply omniseienee and omnipres- 
enee to suppose that she can hear and answer 
them all? And is not this ascribing to a cre- 
ated being what belongs to God only? 

2. Is it evan suggested or recommended in 
Scripture that we shall pray to the dead, or is 





any example given us to follow of any such 
thing? 

3. Two instances are given in Scripture of 
prayers to saints—when the witch of Endor 
called up Samuel for King Saul, and when 
Dives prayed to Abraham. Much good it did 
either ofthem. It seems to me that the pope’s 
conduct comes very dangerously near the 
error with which he is charged. A. 8. G 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS ON DANIEL 


The first chapter of Daniel contains one of 
the most magnificent lessons in the Bible, if 
rightly interpreted, but it is not primarily a 
temperance lesson. These Hebrew youths 
did not object either to drinking wine or to 
eating dainty food. They refused these 
things, at the risk of their futures and their 
lives, because they had resolved not to defile 
themselves with what was ceremonially im- 
pure. That is, they stood by their principles. 
Here is the lesson of the chapter, and a noble 
lesson itis. Out of it the teacher may win in- 
directly a temperance lesson, if he chooses, 
but let him by no means miss the primary 
truth, with all its present application. 

Is it not about time, too, that the Sunday 
school use of Daniel accorded with the schol- 
arly conception of the book? If modern 
scholarship has shown anything, it is that 
the first part of Daniel is a collection of stories 
to inspire courage in the Jews at the-time of 
their persecutions under Antiochus Epiphanes 
in and about 168 B. C. Why should we not 
set this chapter in these scenes for our Sunday 
school use? It was the most heroic period in 
Hebrew history and, with the possible excep- 
tion of the days of David, the most romantic. 
We have an excellent history of the time in 
1 Mac.—one of less authority, but with many 
narratives undoubtedly true, in 2 Mac. Let a 
teacher take to heart such heroic stories as 
that of the noble mother of seven martyr sons 
in 2 Mac. 7, then go to a class and interpret 
this first chapter of Daniel as an incentive to 
stand firm to religious conviction in those 
days of testing, and he has made the book of 
Daniel live as never before to that class. 
That teacher will have accomplished two 
things —taught an interesting lesson and done 
it on the basis of legitimate exegesis. 

(PRoF.) Irvine F. Woop. 

Smith College, June 28. 


THE SHORTEST PASTORATE ON RECORD 

The discussion of this subject in the Read- 
er’s Foram brings to mind a reeent incident. 
A certain Dr. H. was called to achurch. He 
reached the town on a late train Saturday 
night, was entertained at the home of one of 
the deacons, and the next morning entered 
the pulpit and preached his first sermon as 
pastor. Returning after service to the home 
of his host, he learned incidentally that in the 
call tendered him there had not been the una- 
nimity that he supposed was implied. The 
vote had been twenty-eight for and twenty 
against him. Imagine the surprise of the 
congregation at the evening service to hear 
the following: “Inasmuch as I was not cor- 
rectly informed concerning the voice of this 
church in the call extended to me to become 
its pastor, I hereby tender my resignation, to 
take effect at the close of this service.”” To 
show that he was in earnest he rose at five 
o’clock the next morning, quietly left the 
house where he was entertained and walked 
six miles to another station in order to escape 
the questioning of his parishioners. 

@. OC. D. 





It is reported that a number of Christian 
leaders in New York and States of New 
England have contributed money sufficient 
to employ twenty students, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Thurston of the Yale Band. 
They will visit churches of New England in 
the interest of foreign missions. A similar 
movement is to be inaugurated in Chicago. 
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Commencements in Schools and 


— Radcliffe College conferred degrees on 
eighty-five women last week. 


— The Summer School of Theology, un- 
der the auspices of Harvard, at Cambridge 
opened on the 5th with a large enrollment. 


—— Commencement exercises at Doane Col- 
lege were exceptionally fine. Stirring ad- 
dresses on baccalaureate Sunday by Secre- 
tary Clifton and Rev. Mr. Manss of Lincoln, 
Neb., began the feast. Seven graduated from 
the academy; twelve graduated from the col- 
lege. 

— Dr. Nathan E. Wood of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Boston, has been elected president 
of the Newton Theoiogical Seminary, and Dr. 
E. Y. Mullins of the Newton Center Baptist 
Church has been elected president of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Louisville, Ky. 

—— The citizens of Ridgeville, Ind., are re- 
sponding liberally to the call for the new dor- 
mitory at Ridgeville College, over half of the 
$3,000 asked being already subscribed. Pro- 
fessor Garvin presided at the closing exercises 
of the college and made the address. Rev. 
E. D. Curtis and Rey. C. A. Riley took part in 
the exercises. 

—— The Commencement exercises at Pacific 
University, Forest Grove, Ore., were of a 
high order, showing proficient training in the 
academy and college courses. Eight were 
graduated from the college. The attendance 
for the year was thirty-five per cent. greater 
than last year and twenty-five per cent. greater 
than in any previous year. 


— Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, president 
of Union Theological Seminary, has been 
elected to serve as the third lecturer in India 
on the Haskell Foundation, his predecessors 
being Rey. Dr. John Henry Barrows and 
Principal Fairbairn of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. He has accepted, and will make 
the trip some time within two years. 


— In addition to the great reduction of 
the debt upon Kidder Institute through the 
raising of $1,200 at the last State Association 
and the adoption of a plan that will shortly 
extinguish it, the school rejoices in a gift of 
$500 from the late Mr. Atkinson of Geneseo, 
Ill, At the recent Commencement a class of 
seventeen was graduated. The baccalaure- 
ate sermon was preached by Rev. Paul Brown 
of Kansas City; the annua! address by Dr. J. 
H. Crum of Kansas City. 


— Dartmouth conferred degrees upon a 
class of 105 students last week, the largest 
class ever graduated from the college. Four 
hundred alumni sat down to dinner. The 
new Wilder Laboratory, costing $75,000, was 
formally opened for inspection. President 
Tucker, fresh from a rest and sojourn in 
Europe, reported favorably on the added life 
and rapid development of the past year and 
prophesied corresponding expansion in the 
year to come. 

— Commencement at Salt Lake College 
and Gordon Academy left a good impression 
upon Congregationalists and friends of Chris- 
tian Education in Utah. The program opened 
with a scholarly address by Rev. Dr. Clarence 
T. Brown of the First Congregational Church. 
On Monday and Tuesday evenings occurred 
the Gordon Prize Contests. The force of this 
institution as a missionary influence may be 
estimated somewhat from the fact that fifty 
per cent. of the students now in attendance 
are from Mormon families. 

—— The Bethlehem Bible and Missionary 
Training School, Cleveland, O., held its thir- 
teenth anniversary Thursday, June 22. Pe- 
culiar interest attached to the occasion by the 
retirement from the principalship of Mrs. 
H. A. Schauffler and the incoming of Mrs. 
Mary Wooster Mills, who will devote her 
whole time to the interests of the school. 


Mrs. Mills gave the anniversary address on 
The Culture of Service. Three young women 
graduated—Misses Helen Hurlburt, Bertha 
Norris and Antoinette Brich. A reception 
was given to Mrs. Mills in the home of the 
school. 

—— Robert College, Constantinople, ought 
not to be forgotten among the multitude of an- 
niversaries chronicled in the press. It has 
288 students, including among them Greeks, 
Bulgarians, Turks, Armenians, Austrians, 
Israelites aud other nationalities. The col- 
lege has had 2,128 students and 345 of them 
have graduated. Many of its alumni occupy 
high places in the governments of their coun- 
tries, while others are lawyers, physicians, 
teachers, editors, bankers and merchants. 
We know of no one institution in the East 
which has had larger influence in shaping pub- 
lic affairs for good than Robert College. 


—— The exercises of Commencement week 
at Marietta College were of special interest 
this year because of the successful completion 
of the effort to raise $75,000 to secure the $25,- 
000 offered by Dr. D. K. Pearsons of Chicago. 
A class of twenty-one—six young ladies and 
fifteen young men—was graduated. Dr. Ed- 
win Knox Mitchell of the class of 1878, profes- 
sor of church history in Hartford Theological 
Seminary, preached the baccalaureate sermon. 
The address before the Christian associations 
was delivered hy Rev. J. A. Chamberlin, 
Ph. D., of Newark, N. J., his subject being 
The Value of Visions. The oration, by My- 
ron A. Hayes of the class of 1880, and the 
piquant poem, by William J. Lampton of the 
class of 1872, were received with warm ex- 
pressions of approval. ‘ 

— Wellesley College graduated 133 stu- 
dents last week. Hamilton W. Mabie gave 
the Commencement address, his theme being 
Some Hints from Nature. It was a moving 
plea for more individuality of character, and 
an adjustment of educational methods so that 
they will conserve development of the individ- 
uality of pupils. It was announced at the 
alumne meeting that $63,000 had been raised 
in about two months toward the current in- 
debtedness of $96,000, mostly in small sums. 
The graduates are working nobly to raise 
$200,000, and they deserve to succeed. The 
debt was mostly incurred in putting in a new 


system of drainage, electric lights and other - 


absolutely essential improvements. With the 
debt paid and $100,000 for the beginning of an 
endowment, the new administration would 
begin with much encouragement. 


—— Commencement at Harvard this year 
was a brilliant one, owing to the presence of 
the French ambassador, M. Jules Cambon, of 
Rear-admiral W. T. Sampson, of Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood and Mr. Kentaro Keneko, an alum- 
nus who has since risen to high rank in the 
Japanese civil service and at present is secre- 
tary of the interior in the cabinet of the mi- 
kado. Each of these gentlemen received the 
degree of LL. D., the French ambassador ex- 
pressing his pleasure in words that revealed 
that he accepted the honor quite as much 
as a tribute of American friendship for 
France as a mark of respect for him person- 
ally. And such it was, Harvard in this mat- 
ter stepping in and doing what the national 
Executive was debarred from doing. Presi- 
dent Eliot reported that it had been the most 
prosperous year in the thirty years of his ad- 
ministration, more than a million and a quar- 
ter of dollars having been given to the univer- 
sity during the year, and radical changes in 
standard having been made which will force 
the secondary schools of the country to adjust 
themselves to a higher and better standard of 
scholarship. The triple defeat of Yale crews 
by Harvard at New London on the 29th con- 
tributed to the gayety of Commencement. 


— Few institutions of learning represent 
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truer self-sacrifice on the part of a few stanch 
friends of higher education for women, or 
have accomplished more for the region in 
which they are situated, than Rockford Col- 
lege, Illinois. Its situation is exceptionally 
beautiful. Its rolling campus covered with 
noble trees, its finely kept lawns, its con- 
venient and attractive buildings, the social 
atmosphere of the prosperous city of which it 
is an ornament, the healthfulness of the region 
and the comparatively low cost at which an 
education can here be obtained render its 
claims worthy of consideration. Although 
sadly in need of a far larger endowment than 
it now possesses, it is worthy of comparison in 
the quality of its work with Wellesley, Mt. 
Holyoke, Smith or Vassar. The exercises 
connected with the fiftieth anniversary, June 
14, recalled the memory of Miss Sill, who 
founded the school and lived within the walls 
of the building which she had called into ex- 
istence till her death, and were full of hope 
for the future. The gift of $50,000 by the late 
John Adams of Wheaton is, it is hoped, only 
the beginning of bequests and of gifts from 
the living which will eventually make this 
one of the best endowed schools in the West. 


— Amherst College alumni gathered in 
large numbers last week to witness the gradu- 
ation of a class of eighty-four men to pay 
their tribute of affection to Dr. Edward Hitch- 
cock, the veteran professor and the.adminis- 
trator of the college affairs in times of ex- 
igency, and to listen to the report of the board 
of trustees as to their choice of a president. 
Rumor and quasi-official statements had pre- 
pared the alumni for the report that Prof. 
George Harris of Andover Theological Semi- 
nary had been chosen. Elsewhere we com- 
ment on this choice. The baccalaureate ser- 
mon, by Rev. Dr. A. J. Lyman, was irenical, 
yet positive in its declarations, and set before 
the young men clearly and distinctly the grav- 
ity of the issues, political and theological, 
which they were going forth to help solve, 
and they were asked to face them in a spirit 
of Christian optimism. The Commencement 
season was also notable for the admirable de- 
cision to recognize and worthily honor the 
life work of the oldest living alumnus, Rev. 
Dr. Elias Riggs, class of 1829, who is still at 
work in Constantinople engaged in tasks of 
Christian love and in devotion to scholarship. 
Rev. Daniel Bliss, ’52, president of the Prot- 
estant college at Beirut, Syria, offered the 
prayer at this service, Prof. E. A. Grosvenor 
read a long, joyful letter from Dr. Riggs, and 
Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton, ’79, delivered an 
estimate of Dr. Riggs’s career in the foreign 
mission field. 

—— The baccalaureate sermon at Whitman 
College was preached by Rev. F. V. Stevens, 
pastor of the Westminster Congregational 
Church, Spokane. The college has enrolled 
during the past year 217 students in all de- 
partments, and thus ends the most pros- 
perous year in its history. Owing to an ad- 
vanced curriculum the Senior Class this year 
has been small, only two completing the full 
course. Commencement occurred on the 14th. 
The new Freshman Class, as indicated by 
those already attending the examinations, will 
be nearly fifty per cent. larger than any previ- 
ous class. The excavations for the two new 
buildings are finished and the foundations 
are now being laid. It is hoped that the 
corner stone of Memorial Hall will be laid 
about July 1. President Penrose’s five years 
have been years of great advancement along 
all lines of college growth. Gifts have come 
during that period aggregating $290,000, in- 
cluding all that Dr. Pearsons has made, and 
of this over $70,000 has been given by the citi- 
zens of Walla Walla. At the meeting of the 
trustees it was voted to purchase additional 
ground adjoining that now occupied, for 
which the Executive committee had previously 
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secured options, and when this shall have 
been done the college grounds will include 
nearly twenty-four acres. Miss Virginia Dox, 
who has been so effective a solicitor in the 
East in behalf of Whitman, is to become per- 
manently associated therewith as professor 
of physiology and hygiene. 

— On June 20, in the First Chureb, Dr. L. 
C. Warner, representing the trustees, deliv- 
ered the keys of Oberlin College to its new 
president, Rev. John Henry Barrows, D. D. 
Dr. Warner read a few impressive words upon 
the obligations of service involved in the pres- 
idency, and Dr. Barrows, after a brief re- 
sponse, delivered his inaugural address upon 
The Ideals of Christian Education: The Ar- 
gument for the Christian College. Dr. Bar- 
rows had preached the baccalaureate sermon 
on the preceding Sunday afternoon upon The 
Practice of God’s Presence. On the evening 
of the same Sunday the annual missionary 
addresss was delivered by Sec. A. H. Beard, 
who spoke upon Porto Rico. The Commence- 
ment oration was delivered Wednesday morn- 
ing by Prof. Franklin H. Giddings of Colum- 
bia College. The address was an exceedingly 
thoughtful and inspiring discussion of The 
Survival of Civil Liberty. At the close of the 
address 101 graduates received their diplomas, 
six being from the conservatory of music, 
seven from the normal course in physical 
training for women, and the remaining eighty- 
eight being from the college department. Af- 
ter the conferring of the degrees President 
Barrows announced three gifts of $50,000 each, 
the names of the donors being withheld. One 
of these gifts is for a chemical laboratory, 
which will be at once erected ; another is for 
the general endowment, and the third is to be 
used at the discretion of the trustees. Two 
new professors were appointed—Professor 
Denison of Ann Arbor, to be associate profes- 
sor of Latin, and Prof. George S. Burroughs 
of Wabash College, to be professor in Old 
Testament literature. The alumni, who were 
present in goodly numbers, already begin to 
feel the enthusiasm with which the leaders 
are preparing for the great reunion of the 
Oberlin family, to be held in 1900. 


—— The attendance at Yale this year made 
it a noteworthy Commencement, and the en- 
thusiasm of the alumni present was inspiring. 
Prof. George Adam Smith of the Free Church 
College, Glasgow, was present and received 
the degree of D. D. Interest centered chiefly 
in what President Dwight and President-elect 
Hadley might do and say, and each man bore 
himself nobly. President Dwight touched the 
hearts of all by his modest references to him- 
self, by his quenchless ardor for Yale’s good 
name and growth and his cordial greeting to 
the incoming president. And the scene at the 
alumni dinner, when the two men grasped 
hands, and old Yale and new Yale pledged 
fid: lity to each other, was one to be remem- 
bered loig by those who saw it. President- 
elect Hadley, in his speech at this dinner, said: 


The first work to be done is to effect the 
ordering of one part of the university to an- 
other, and so weld them that they will stand 
together. But the work should not stop there. 
There is an opportunity for the extension of 
the university in the graduate department 
and in the preparatory schools. We should 
pursue no policy of isolation, but should have 
close connection with other universities and 
with the outside world. 

It is a source of great satisfaction that I 
have such large support. The faculty have 
loyally supported me, and I have the support 
of other universities, not only of Harvard, 
Princeton and Columbia, but of universities 
in foreign countries as well. We can do 
many things together which we could not do 
separately. But this is not the time to out- 
line a policy, and incoming presidents have 
not usually done so at this time. I must con- 
sult with many heads of departments before 
I fully decide what is to be done. It is easier 
to do things when you persuade other men 
that they are doing them. I believe that 
Yale’s development in the future will be as 
great as that in the past. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
A Plea for Texas 


Five Congregational ministers have recently 
held a meeting in my study. They represent 
the white Congregational ministry of this 
Empire State. We had met to talk over the 
situation in one or two of our churches, and 
as they passed out the thought came with new 
weight, What are we in an area of 265,000 
square miles, which might be inclosed in a 
line drawn from Albany through Chicago, 
Memphis, Atlanta and back to the starting 
point? Would five Congregational ministers 
in that Eastern country feel isolated ? 

A recent trip East has impressed me with 
its amazing ignorance of this great State. The 
figures which illustrate by comparison its ex- 
tent are familiar and a justification of the 
term Empire State. One can have a short nap 
while crossing New York State, but could 
slumber thirty-six hours between Texarkana 
and El Paso. And in this broad domain we 
have only four white ministers. 

We send a Wirt to Alaska and in three 
months he has a church. But, with half the 
travel and only a portion of the discomfort, 
we-could, had we a Wirt and his backing, 
duplicate that achievement four times run- 
ning, for we have the ground and the people. 
For instance, we have 20,000 square miles of 
black land, as rich as any the sun shines on, 
and a larger area that has just begun to show 
an even greater possibility for production by 
means of irrigation. Our cattle are of a bet- 
ter grade today than ever before. The fruit 
raised in the southern portion is constantly 
improving and commanding the markets. 
Our supply of coal and lignite is seemingly 
inexhaustible and is the guarantee that the 
day is not far distant when agriculture and 
grazing will share with manufactures the at- 
tention of capital. We are producing 1,500 
barrels of oil a day and can show deposits of 
iron and other metals, with building material, 
equal toany in the country. Four-cent cotton 
has driven the farmer into new lines, and, in- 
spired by the Dallas News, diversification of 
crops this year would please any farmer in 
Virginia or Illinois. 

Our railroads are in fine physical condition, 
and on some of them one can make as 
fast time and enjoy as fine equipment as on 
the Eastern trunk lines. Cotton mills for the 
manufacture of coarse grades of cloth are 
making money and inviting further invest- 
ment. The people are of purer American 
stock than the average in New England or 
New York State, and in the last two years as 
many have come from the North as from the 
South. There is more coherence between 
those from different sections than in any other 
Southern State except Georgia. Conservative 
and sometimes suspicious, yet they are awake 
to commercial possibilities of the situation. 

What have we religiously? Plenty of 
churches, if judged by numbers or variety 
only. There are six kinds of Baptists, five 
kinds of Methodists, four kinds of Presbyte- 
rians, but of the polity which some love to 
call ‘‘the solvent of the sects’’ there are six 
white churches. Two of those have come to 
self-support in the last two years. Not an- 
other State, according to its area and popula- 
tion, presents so pathetic a picture. When 
Oklahoma was opened Texas had finer land, 
better crops and larger possibilities than have 
ever been realized in that land of sentiment. 
Money was not lacking to plant scores of 
churches there. And how many have come to 
self-support? Our plea is not for less there, 
but for more here. 

Into this State Congregationalists are com- 
ing in larger numbers each year. El Paso, 
with its growing business and a climate as 
good as Denver for throat troubles, brings 
some. Manufacturers must have more repre- 
sentatives to push their output. New develop- 
ments are attracting live, brainy men. But if 
they do not come to Denison, Paris, Cleburne, 
Palestine or Dallas, they must find a home in 
some sectional church. Our policy is feeding 
the Northern and Cumberland Presbyterian 
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churches and the Northern Methodists, simply 
because they have sized up the situation better 
than we. The trouble has not been with the 
home missionary secretaries nor their direc- 
tors. “They have the burden of a debt to face 


every hour. Some givers seem to have a prej- 
udice against investing money in Texas. It 
is late in the century for the Congregational 
church to be influenced by prejudice. 

It is a trying climate for Northern men, and 
on that account there have been frequent 
changes. But in spite of it the churches in all 
the towns mentioned have a good name be- 
cause of the men like Fales, Daniels, Hicks 
and Scofield who have left their impress in 
other days. Out from the First Church in 
Dallas thirteen have gone to preach the gos- 
pel. Has it not paid? We will have spent in 
this State the past year about $1,200 of mis- 
sionary money, all we can haveina year. To 
bear up against local misunderstanding and 
suspicion and the sense of loneliness is bur- 
den in itself, for there is more opportunity 
for Congregational fellowship among the 
clergy of our church in some foreign mission 
stations than here. But in addition we must 
endure the indifference and coldness of those 
who could supply the means to takea forward 
step. Perhaps in the next ten years an addi- 
tion of two churches a year would be a con- 
servative move, but that advance must be 
under the most liberal circumstances. The 
best men and the best equipment are needed. 

We have a State superintendent of missions 
who, in addition to his pastoral work, gives 
some time to the wide field, and combines in a 
happy degree caution, a level head and spir- 
ituality. We have an opportunity in growing 
but boomless towns. We can match any 
opening in any State in the Union. We ver- 
ily believe that a v'gorous, generous policy 
will be more quickly rewarded with self. sup- 
porting churches here than almost anywhere 
else. Our local missionary committee has 
the courage, if necessary, to bury as well as 
to begin churches. We want every one to 
represent a progressive and spiritual purpose 
as well as polity. And if it shall prove that 
the church at large with its present informa- 
tion wants to defer any investment in Texas 
we shall still say that the half has not been 
told, and that to forsake a State like this, with 
only five towns blessed with the polity woven 
into the very fiber of our Constitution, is to 
reverse all the past history of our denomina- 
tion. The five white Texas churches can 
better afford to bear their isolation than can 
the church at large to miss its opportunity. 

F. A. H. 


Praise for the Free Church 
Catechism 


A metaphysical theologian would no 
doubt miss not a few of his favorite top- 
ics, and would pronounce the definitions 
lacking in sharpness of distinction as be- 
tween various theories. But the well- 
read and devout student of the Bible, 
who is solicitous to know only what it 
teaches, will find no important omissions. 
Instead, the more he goes over this cate- 
chism, lingers sympathetically on each 
question and its answer, takes into bis 
mind its wide comprehensive scope and 
especially admits to his heart its tender, 
irenic spirit, the more profoundly will he 
feel that he has passed out of the atmos- 

here of creeds into that of the New 
estament. For beyond any statement 
of belief previously existing does this ex- 
hibit the spirit of Jesus, and vividly re- 
mind us of his words as recorded in the 
gospels, and of his life as there disclosed. 

Its tone is as spiritual as its language is 
modern. It has completely escaped the 
medieval shadow that rests upon even 
the creeds of the Reformation. It gives 
scope within inspiration for all that de- 
vout scholarship may learn about the 
Bible. It declares and emphasizes what 
eighty millions of Christians hold in eom- 
mon. It isa product of substantial — 
already existing.—Rev. Dr. Teunis 8S. 
Hamlin, in The Evangelist. 
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Summer Arrangerrents in the Boston Churches and the Suburbs 


Vacation Ac‘ivities, Pastors’ Recreation, and the Supplies of 


BOSTON 


Mt. Vernon will be closed during July and 
August, the congregation worshiping as usual 
with the Old Soutb. The pastor, Dr. S. E. 
Herrick, with his family, will recreate in 
Normandy. 

Old South holds a morning service only 
during July and August. Thirteen different 
clergymen will occupy the pulpit. Dr. Gordon, 
the pastor, will spend August and part of 
September in Europe. 

Berkeley Temple discontinues neither its 
Sunday services of worship and Sunday school 
nor its prayer meeting. Probably the pulpit 
will be supplied by exchanges with the pastor 
in charge of the work during vacation. Dr. 
Dickinson will doubtless recreate during July 
and part of August in the Maine woods. Mr. 
Kelsey, his associate, takes his vacation in 
September. 

Shawmut will have regular preaching serv- 
ices in Jaly and prayer service in the vestry 
during August. The evening service will be 
held in connection with the Y. P. S. C. E. 
Sunday school and midweek meetings con- 
tinue. The preachers will be: July 2 and 9, 
Rev. W. T. McElveen, the pastor; 16 and 23, 
Dr. W. E. Barton of Chicago ; 30, Dr. Lysander 
Dickerman, Extensive repairs and renova- 
tions during August will make it necessary 
that all services be held in the vestry. 

Central has been closed for the warmer 
months since June 18. Dr. Clark will divide 
his resting period between a trip to Europe 
and Kennebunkport, Me. 

Union, after the first Sunday in July, wor- 
ships at Shawmut Church in the morning 
service. The prayer meeting will be conducted 
by the C. E. Society. The Sunday school is 
kept up as usual. Mr. Loomis will seek rest 
at Norwood, Mass. 

Park Street’s supplies will be: Dr. H. A. 
Stimson of New York, July 16; Dr. G, F. 
Pentecost of Yonkers, N. Y., July 23 and 30; 
Dr. F. D. W. Talmadge of Chicago in August. 

Seamen’s will continue with open doors for 
the sailors except in August, when the chapel 
will be closed for renovation. Evening serv- 
ice and S. S. session and prayer meetings will 
be maintained. The rooms are open every 
day. Supplies are to be: Rev. Samuel Boult 
of New York, Rev. W. I. Sweet of Everett 
and Evangelist F. P. Greenwood. Chaplain 
Nickerson will go to Chatham Beach and 
Hamilton, Mass., for his rest. 

Olivet maintains its regular Sunday wor- 
ship, morning and evening, also its S. S. and 
midweek prayer services. Rev R. F. Gordon 
is pastor. 

Norwegian plans tohold preaching and 8.8. 
services and prayer meetings as usual, the 
pastor, Rev. Morten Olsen continuing his reg- 
ular appointments at home. 

ROXBURY 

Immanuel will unite with the Eliot and 
Walnut Avenue churches for nine weeks, 
three Sundays in each church. The pastors 
will preach. The Sunday school will be 
closed. Dr. Beale goes to Castine, Me. 

South Evangelical, West Roxbury, keeps 
open doors for Sunday morning worship and 
prayer meeting but not for Sunday school. 
The August supplies are: Rev. Messrs. F. E. 
Butler, G. H. Flint, C. F. Weeden, and H. P. 
Fisher of Crookston, Minn. The pastor, Rev. 
F. W. Merrick, expects to spend his vacation 
at his home. 

Walnut Avenue will unite with the Imman- 
uel July 9, 16 and 23 in the morning service 
and with Eliot July 30, Aug. 6 and 13. The 
united morning service of the three churches 
will be held in Walnut Avenue Church Aug. 
20, 27 and Sept. 3. Walnut AvenueChurch will 
hold an evening service in the chapel every 
Sunday during thesummer. TheS. S. sessions 


will be suspenie?’, The C, E. and church 
prayer meetings will be held Friday evenings. 
Rev. A. J. Purdy, the assistant pastor, will 
preach generally in the evening. The pastor, 
Dr. A. H. Plumb, preaches at Immanuel July 
23 in the morning and at Walnut Avenus the 
morning and evening of Aug. 20 and 27. 
Dr. C. H. Beale will occupy the pulpit at 
Walnut Avenue Sept. 3. Dr. Plumb will rest 
mainly at home. 

Highland will remain open during the sum- 
mer. There will be an evening service and 
the Sunday school and prayer services will be 
kept up. The pastor, Rev. W. R. Campbell, 
will be at home and supply thé pulpit during 
July, and he will probably be at South West 
Harbor, Mt. Desert, during August. 

Eliot holds union services, July 30, Aug 6 
and 13, with [Immanuel and Walnut Avenue 
Churches. Prayer meetings continue as us- 
ual, Dr. Elijah Horr will be the pulpit sup- 
ply. 

DORCHESTER 

Pilgrim unites with the Baptist and Metho- 
dist churches, morning and evening services 
for two Sundays in each church will be held. 
Sunday school is to be omitted for two months 
and union prayer meetings are held. Preach- 
ers in Pilgrim Church: Aug. 6, Rev. J. H. 
Taylor, D. D., of Rome, N. Y., Aug. 27, Rev. 
J. H. Hallowell of Rochdale, Eng., delegate 
and speaker at the International Council. 
The pastor, Dr. Allbright, and family go to 
the Adirondacks. : 

Central supports all its chief services as 
usual. Rev. P. B. Davis, the pastor, will be 
for atime in New Hampshire and for a time 
about home. 

Second will not alter its regular round of 
services to any extent for the summer. Dr. 
Little plans to be away in New Hampshire, 


EAST BOSTON 


Maverick continues its Sunday morning 
worship, but combines the evening meeting 
with the Christian Endeavor. Other meet- 
ings go on as ever. Mr. Fisher, the pastor, 
will summer in the vicinity of Boston. 

Baker changes none of its regular services. 
The pulpit supplies will be: July 16, Rey. O. 
D. Fisher of Maverick Church, East Boston; 
23 and 30, Rev. J. H. Matthews of Worcester; 
Aug. 6, 13 and 20, Rev. F. M. Whitlock of In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; 27, Rev. O. D. Fisher. 
The pastor, Rev. J. C. Young, will be in 
Oakland, Me. 

JAMAICA PLAIN 


Central has the same order of services, save 
the omitting of its Sunday school, as at any 
other time of year. Supplies: Aug. 6, Dr. 
W. E. Barton, Oak Park, IIl.; 13, Rev. R. 
B. Grover, Boston; 20 and 27, Dr. Cyrus Rich- 
ardson of Nashua, N. H. Dr. Morgan makes 
Lake Bomoseen, Castleton, Vt., his objective 
point for vacation. 

Boylston will not change its usual services 
during the next two months. Rev. Ellis Men- 
dell goes to Bass Rocks, Gloucester, Mass. 


BRIGHTON 


The church continues only the morning 
worship and prayer meetings. Various pas- 
tors and professors will preach; among them: 
Rev. Andrew Campbell of Cambridge, Prof. G. 
F. Wright of Oberlin. Dr. Berle, the pastor, 
will preach at Second Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, part of his vacation. The rest of 
the time he will be at his summer home, Bos- 
cawen, N. H. 

SOUTH BOSTON 

Phillips plans no omission of services and 
will unite with the St. John’s Methodist Epis- 
copal Church during July and August. Mr. 
Dinsmore will go to Vermont and the Adi- 
rondacks. 


Local Churches 


CHARLESTOWN 


Winthrop will be closed July 30 and all 
of August. Dr. John Pollock of Scotland 
preaches July 23. Rev. W. B. Forbush will 
summer at his farm, The Eyrie, Grafton Cen- 
ter, N. H. 

ALLSTON 

The church will continue its morning wor- 
ship, Sunday school and week evening prayer 
meeting. Rev. J. O. Haarvig is pastor. 

F NEPONSET ° 

Trinity holds union preaching services with 
the Baptist and Methodist churches for six 
Sundays, the last two of July and four in 
August, two Sundays in each church. Other 
home services continue. The church has no 
pastor at present. 

ATLANTIC 


Memorial will remain open. On Sunday 
evening a union service of church and Y. P. 
S. C. E. will be held. Sunday school and 
prayer meeting will be kept up. Mr. Whit- 
aker, the pastor, goes to Old Orchard, Me. 

ROSLINDALE 


The Sunday morning worship will be main- 
tained, and a union meeting, under the aus- 
pices of the C. E. Soctety, will be held at 
night. Otherwisethe meetings goon as usual. 
Rev. R. B. Grover is pastor. 

CAMBRIDGE 

Fir:t. Beyond being closed probably one 
or two Sundays for renovation the church 
remains open, but without an evening preach- 
ing service. The Friday evening meeting will 
be held at least part of the time. Supplies: 
July 9, Professor Moore of Andover; 16, Pro- 
fessor McGiffert; 23, President Slocum; 30, 
Professor Platner; Aug. 6, Rev. M. A. Dough- 
erty; 13, Dr. J. B. Gregg; Sept. 3, Dr. W. S. 
Alexander. Dr. McKenzie, the pastor, goes 
to Europe. 

North Avenue unites with the Baptist 
church for July and August, the latter 
being closed for July, this one for August. 
Prayer meetings and Sunday school sessions 
are maintained. Preachers will be: Dr. Stim- 
son of New York, Prof. C. A. Beckwith, Ban- 
gor, Me., Rev. G. H. Hubbard of Enfield and 
Rev. Mr. Dyer. Rev. Daniel Evans, the pas- 
tor, will be in Jackson, N. H. 

Hope continues its services just as usual. 
The pastor, Rev. C. M. Carpenter, has already 
gone to Europe. 

Wood Memorial keeps its program of serv- 
ices going as during the rest of the year. At 
present the church is without a pastor. 

Prospect Street will unite morning and 
evening with Harvard Methodist Episcopal 
Church the last two Sundays in July and all 
of August. The first three Sundays worship 
will be held in the Methodists’ house; then 
at the other. Prayer meetings continue, but 
Sunday school is closed during July and 
August. Rev. Charles Talmadge of Cam- 
bridge will fill the dates for the Congrega- 
tional pulpit. Dr. R. A. Beard, the pastor, 
probably spends his time on Cape Cod. 

Pilgrim plans to continue all its services 
as usual, with a prayer meeting Sunday night. 
The pulpit supply will be: Rev. Joseph Lov- 
ering and Rev. Charles Talmadge. The pas- 
tor, Mr. Ramsdell, goes to Manomet, Mass. 

SOMERVILLE 

Franklin Street unites with a neighboring 
Baptist church. A prayer service occurs 
Sunday evenings, with the C. E. Society in 
charge. Other services are unchanged Rev. 
A. J. Smith of Savannah, Ga, will preach 
Aug. 20, and Dr. DeW. S. Clark of Salem 
Aug. 27. Aug. 6 and 13 the Baptists sup- 
ply. The pastor, Rev. R. W. Wallace, distrib- 
utes his time at various points on Cape Cod, 
with Wellfleet as headquarters. 
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Prospect Hill continues its Sunday morning 
worship, only uniting with the First Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church two Sundays in Au- 
gust. S. S. and prayer meetings go on as 
ever. Rev. E. S. Tead, the pastor, will re- 
main in Somerville. 

Highland holds to its regular program dur- 
ing the summer in all its main services. The 
preachers will be: Rev. A. N. Ward July 9, 
16, 23, 30, Rev. Ralph Gillam Aug. 6, 13, Rev. 
Thomas Atkinson Aug. 20, Rev. C. A. Conant 
Aug. 27. The pastor, Rev. G. S. Anderson, 
will be in New Brunswick, Canada. 

Broadway will continue its services all 
summer. Supplies as far as arranged are: 
Rev. W. P. Landers, Aug. 20, and Dr. Elijah 
Horr, Aug. 27. ,Mr. Leavitt makes Mt. Des- 
ert, Me., his resting place through August. 


CHELSEA 


First and Central unite, as for years past, 
in two months of Sunday worship morning 
and evening from July 9. Services at First 
Church during July will have as preachers: 
July 9 and 16, Dr. Houghton, the pastor; 
23, Rev. J. H. Chandler of Wisconsin; 30, 
Pres. W. G. Sperry, D. D., of Olivet College, 
Michigan. During August the pulpit sup- 
plies will be: Dr. W. S. Alexander of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. E. S. Tead of Somerville and 
the pastor, Rev. R. A. MacFadden. Both 
churches continue their Sunday schools and 
midweek prayer meetings. At First Church 
the C. E. meeting unites with thechurch. Dr. 
Houghton goes to Thousand Isles, St. Law- 
rence River, and Mr. MacFadden to Spring 
Lake, N. J. 

Third does not omit any of its appointed 
services. The pastor, Rev. 8. M. Cathcart, 
will spend a part of August at Northfield, 
Mass., and the rest of the month at Westerly, 
Rf. 

QUINCY 

Park and Downs Union will keep open 
during the summer, with evening service, 
Sunday school and prayer meetings as usual. 
The pastor, Rev. F. T. Knight, will remain at 
home. 

Washington Street will not discontinue any 
of the usual services, and the pastor, Rev. 
Edward Anderson, will preach. 

Wollaston conducts its regular services as 
during the other months of the year. The 
church is pastorless at the present time. 

Bethany retains its accustomed order of 
worship and other services through the sum- 
mer. The supplies are to be: July 23, Rev. 
E. C. Whiting of Tewksbury; Aug. 6, Chap- 
lain E. L. House, D. D., of the Fifth Regiment 
U.S. V.; 15, Rev. D. M. Pratt of Auburndale; 
20, Rev. Archibald McCord, Keene, N. H.; 
27, Rev. G. P. Knapp, Barre, Mass. Rev. E. 
N. Hardy will bo away at Maplehurst, his 
summer home, Nelson, N. H. 

EVERETT 

First keeps open doors for Sunday worship, 
with the evening service in the vestry. Sun- 
day school and prayer meeting also continue. 
Rey. G. Y. Washburn, who held a pastorate 
here for eight years and did a successful 
work, will supply the pulpit during the whole 
of August. Rev. W. I. Sweet, the pastor, 
goes to the Adirondacks. 

Mystic Side remains open for all usual 
services. The pastor, Rev. Aquilla Webb, 
spends his recreation time in Ohio. 

Courtland Street will be open for all the 
services during the summer. There will be 
an evening servic3 and the Sunday school and 
prayer meeting will be kept up. Different 
persons from the Y. M. C. A. will supply the 
pulpit. Mr. McGown, the pastor, will proba- 
bly go to Maine. 


NEWTON 


Second at West Newton will probably dis- 
continue only its Sunday evening service, and 
will have the regular week day prayer meet- 
ing during July. The pulpit will be supplied 
by Dr. Patrick, Dr. J. H. Selden of Elgin, Ill, 
Dr. Dana of Quincy, Ill., and others. The 
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pastor, Dr. T. P. Pradden, goes to Camden, 
Me. 

Auburndale makes no abatement in its 
schedule of regular meetings. The supplies 
are to be: July 23, Rev. Calvin Cutler of Au- 
burndale; 30, Dr. Barton of Chicago; Aug. 6 
and 13, Rev. Calvin Cutler; 20 and 27, J. 
Beveridge Lee, Bloomfield, N. J. The pastor 
is Rev. C. M. Southgate. Pile 


MALDEN 


First does not cut off any of its regular 
services. Supplies will be: Aug. 6, Dr. Elijah 
Horr; 13, Dr. W. E. Barton; 20, Rev. C. M. 
Melden of Atlanta, Ga.; 27, Rev. A. W. Hitch- 
cock of Newburyport. Rev. H. H. French is 
pastor. 

Linden will continue all its services as or- 
dinarily, the pastor, Rev. J. C. Williams 
preaching. For his vacation he will visit the 
local beaches two or three days at a time be- 
tween the Sundays. 


MELROSE 


Orthodox will be closed during August. 
The prayer meeting service continues but not 
the Sunday school. A Sunday evening prayer 
service will also be held. Pulpit supplies: 
July 9, A.M, Rev. D. W. Waldron, and p. m., 
Rey. Edwin Leonard; 16, 23 and 30, Prof. 
J. C. Antliff, D. D., Montreal. Dr. Sims will 
visit his parents at Girton, near Gainsborough, 
Eng. 

Highlands maintains its ordinary routine of 
meetings. The pastor, Rev. B. F: Leavitt, 
will probably be at Somesville, Mt. Desert, Me. 


BROOKLINE 


Harvard continues the services of morning 
worship, also its prayér meeting and one 
Sunday school. Rev. O. D. Sewall, the as- 
sistant pastor, will occupy the pulpit. Dr. 
Reuen Thomas, the pastor, will visit the 
neighborhood of the Adirondacks. 

Leyden will be closed and all its services 
suspended during the hot weather. 
H. G. Hale goes to Europe. 


MEDFORD 


Mystic keeps to its regular program of serv- 
ices through July, but omits its Sunday even- 
ing service and Sunday school through Au- 
gust. Dr. C. H. Baldwin, a former pastor, 
will supply the first two Sundays in August. 
Rev. John Barstow will find recreation at 
Prince’s Point, Yarmouth, Me. 

Union keeps open house all summer, with 
only the Christian Endeavor meeting Sunday 
evenings, but with regular Sunday school ses- 
sions and prayer meetings. Rev. Isaac Pierson 
willrecreatein Yarmouth, Me., during August. 

SAUGUS 

Cliftondale will have Sunday morning wuor- 
ship and a Y. P. S.C. E. at6 p.m. Other 
services also continue. Mr. Thompson, the 
pastor, goes to his early home in Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

The church keeps open part of the time this 
summer, with evening service, S. S. session 
and prayer meetings. Rev. J.C. Labaree goes 
to Otis, Mass. 

REVERE 


First maintains Sunday morning worship 
as ordinarily, with a meeting conducted by 
the Y. P. S. C. E. at 7 Pp. Mm. Otherwise no 
change is planned. Rev. A. H. Eaton of 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., will occupy the pulpit 
during August. The pastor, Rev. W. S. 
Eaton, will take his vacation at Round Lake, 
N. Y., with his family during August. 





I read the Scriptures every day, and in as 
simplea spirit as I can, thinking as little as pos- 
sible of the controversies engendered in that 
great sunshine, and as much as possible of the 
heat and glory belonging to it. It is a eure 
fact in my eyes that wedo not require so much 
more knowledge as a stronger apprehension, 
by the faith and affections, of what we already 
know.— Elizabeth B. Browning. 
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“ Has Steadily Grown Better” 


A Pacific View Point 

Oakland, Cal., supplies the basis for our Point 
this week. Rev. C. R. Brown, just elected to the 
chaplaincy and a professorship at Leland Stanford 
University, writes us: 

“]T ALWAYS ENJOYED THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST WHILE IN BOSTON, BUT I 
VALUE IT TENFOLD NOW THAT I AM RE- 
MOVED FROM THE GREAT CENTERS OF 
OUR DENOMINATIONAL LIFE. I PRIZE 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST BECAUSE OF 
THE WIDE AND VITAL FELLOWSHIP WITH 
THE THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY OF OUR 
MINISTERS AND CHURCHES WHICH THE 
HABIT OF READING IT GIVES ME. IT IS 
A PAPER WHICH HAS STEADILY GROWN 
BETTER.” 

For cities remote from h'storic Congregational- 
ism this journal is of great value. Upon the 
Western coast The Congregationalist is counted 
necessary. And in hundr« ds of towns and villages 
across the country—situated off the beaten track of 
travel, it may be—this same need is recognized. 
Thus is proven the statement that this paper has a 
close touch with the churches of our order, and that 
it ministers to the real need of all. 

Do you know of some Congregationalist who has 
moved South or Northwest? Why not send him 
this paper as inspiration 2nd helper? Write to us 
for our introductory terms. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 





Benevolent Societies 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME yg Society 
is represented in Massachusetts (and husetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME Sisaronanr 8o- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congre epational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomMANn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
nual membersh PP -00; - mone , 820.00. Con- 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie , Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF Consiselonans vg ForR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, B: Frank 

n, Treasurer; Charles E. E. Swett Publishing and 
Purchasin; Agent. Office in New York — Ave, 
“Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room ry ‘Goaeee- 

tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer, 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Lett om New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and 
in the’ West, among the Indians and Chinese. see 
omoe, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent either of the 
above offices, or to H. ard, on” Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St. New York Cit 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Sottpiee SOCIETY 
—Church* and Parson e Building. Rev. L. H. Co 
D.D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Buil ing, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Neg —Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, e ie home emenery 
colegs: Ss, twenty academies in the West and South, te: 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico . ¥. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 612 and 613 Congregatior al 
House, Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill 

Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions — only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boyn D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan ote D. Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New England Superintendent, Congregational 
House, Boston. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
and Vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Lay Ay eg 
Churches and Susan ay Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 4. } Milk St., Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL oa 

ifts should be gent to Arthur G. Stanwood, Treasure: 

01 Sears Buildi Boston. Applications’ for aid to 
Rev.E. B. Palmer, oom 609 Congregational House. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL'S | god as eye RELIEF FUND 
—Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries 
ore their families. Secre ts Her, N. H. he dmg om & 

New ag Ct.; pre, B. For y Hart- 

queath to the * Trus- 


ford, Ct. lg bi | 

tees of the Na onal Council of the ceperemelene 

Churches of the United States” (a ody corporate 

chartered under the laws of the Sta‘ oF onnecticut) 

eco insert the bequest), to be used f 
[inisterial Relief, as ny | en in the seedtation oft the 


Fetional woanee of the Congregational Uburches of the 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
ed by the Massac’ la- 





peates and a6 


THE BosToN SEAMAN’S yaieeD, SOcIETY, organized 
a 287 Hanover ee, 
Sailors and landsm 
Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A. M., Bible 
study, 3 :. ing. except Saturday: 
ev vening exce 
yard Ha 2 Go 


onal society and a ap 
all Scammed chure. 


th ft to B. 8. 8 EO tne Be 

ons of mon OW, 

Room 601 Con ‘ s 
ie Sain, 387 , read! 


itc., to Capt. 8. 8S. Nickerson, 
e 

over Street. Bequests should read: 
relive, fety the | bequeath et, 


uses an erpcece of said society.” 
wpey and. D. D., President; -Geores Gould, Treasurer. 
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Life 


Teetings and Events to Come 


NORTHFIELD STUDENT CONFERENCE Fay 9 North- 
field, fourteenth annual sessi »n, June 
NORTHFIELD Y. W. C. A. CONFERENCE, og North- 
field, July 14-24. 
NORTHFIELD CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, 
East Northfield, Aug. 1-20. 
Se ASSEMBLY, Chautauqua, N.Y., July 4- 
ug. 2 
¥ P. . hn ty International Convention, Detroit, Mich. 
uly 5-1 
Bi deg EDUCATIONAL ASSOUIATION, Los An- 
geles, Cal., July 11-14. ™ 
NEW ENGLAND CHAUTAUQUA SUNDAY SCHOOL AS8- 
SEMBLY. Annual sess‘on, Montwait, South Framing- 
ham, Mass., July 17-29. 
MAINECHAUTAUQUA UNION AND FRYEBU x ete 
OF METHODS, Fryeburg, Me., July 27-Aug. 2 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF a s 
TIONAL CHURCHES, Boston, Sept. 20-28. 


THE NEW BERKELEY TEMPLE 


If a church interior is a factor in attract- 
ing worshipers, Berkeley Temple should be 
crowded. The dark colors have disappeared, 
and bright and beautiful tints in old rose, 
cream and gold have been substituted. The 
prominent features in the new decorations 
are two large oil paintings on either side of 
the organ. They represent the annunciation 
to the shepherds and John’s vision of the 
New Jerusalem. While their appearance is a 
novel auxiliary to a church worship, the effect 
is most helpful. The idea is to be credited to 
Pastor Dickinson, and the skill in execution 
to A. E. L. Foster. The treatment has true 
artistic merit and gives entire satisfaction to 
those who have seen it. The pictures are en- 
titled Alpha and Omega. 

Among other improvements are the elec- 
trie lights. A new choir gallery has been 
added. With the handsome colorings and the 
flowering plants peeping in from the window 
boxes the visitor will find a welcome which 
the old edifice could not give. Outside the 
building one notes the fresh dress given to the 
exterior and the new gilding of the spire. 
The church is open every Sunday through the 
summer. Early in the fall a special service 
will be held of unusual interest, when a new 
clock and bell will be in place, and the exer- 
cises of the day will commemorate the gift of 
the former as a memorial of F. E. Weber. 


ANOTHER NEW YORK ANNIVERSARY 


No church has wielded a more potent influ- 
ence in a community than that in Smyrna, 
N. Y. Tuesday and Wednesday, last week, 
the friends of the church assisted in celebrating 
two events: the ordaining of Mr. M. O. Van 
Keuren as pastor and the erection of the 
seventy: fifth milestone. The council, after 
free discussion, ordained unanimously the 
young pastor, who has supplied the church 
for some time, but who, now that he has grad- 
uated from Syracuse University, will give his 
undivided time tothechurch. Dr. E. N. Pack- 
ard preached the sermon. In the evening Rev. 
C. F. Swift of Lansing, Mich., gave a lecture 
on The Twentieth Century as a preparation 
for the good things provided for the anniver- 
sary. 

The church has had twenty-five pastors, in- 
cluding those who have served as supplies for 
longer or shorter periods between regular pas- 
torates. Five former pastors took part in the 
exercises: Rev. Q. J. Collin giving an address 
upon Public Opinion and Private Judgment, 
Rev. C. C. Johnson giving a sketch of the his- 
tory of the church for the first sixty years of 
its history, and Rev. L. F. Buell for the last 
fifteen years. Rev. S. M. Keeler presided, and 
told of the changing of the structure from the 
old-fashioned to the modern church, and Rev. 
Cc. F. Swift gave the parting word on God’s 
Changelessness. 

Miss Northrup, identified with the church’s 
interests for many years, told of the progress 
of the Sunday school, and Miss Mary Wedge 
gave the history of the Y. P. 8S. C. E. Re- 
sponses were read from many former members. 

The church was formed as the outgrowth of 
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and Work of the Churches 


reading the life of Harriet Newell. It has had 
a missionary spirit from the first, and has put 
much money into the treasury of the denom- 
inational boards. It has also been most active 
at home in taking the gospel to those who 
would not come to the church for it. The 
people of Smyrna made this one of the best 
occasions of their time. L F. B. 


ALL AROUND CLEVELAND 


At the year’s beginning our two and twenty 
churehes counted 6,303 members, a net gain 
of nearly 200 in a year, in spite of continued 
vigorous surgery in roll pruning. Pilgrim 
now leads with 812, Euclid Avenue following 
with 782, First has 531, and eight year-old 
Hough Avenue comes into fourth place with 
521, of whom over 500 are resident. The same 
pleasant understanding as in past years binds 
churches and pastors together and finds ex- 
pression in ways formal and informal. The 
club has had a good year, has checked the 
ebbing of membership and increased slightly. 

Several churches are just now pastorless. 
Archwood Avenue has returned Pastor Har- 
grave to the West, from which it recalled 
him for a second pastorate that he improved 
in building the attractive house of wor- 
ship. Denison Avenue, the youngest, as Arch- 
wood is the oldest, regretfully gives up Rev. 
C. M. Severance, whose heart turns back with 
deeper longing than ever to Japan since the 
loss of his devoted wife. Rev. D. C. McNair 
of Grace Church becomes an “‘island prince” 
to reign over Kelley’s Island and isle St. 
George. Jones Avenue, the best of the Welsh 
churches of the city, and Mt. Zion, the chief 
religious and social force among the colored 
people, still lack leaders. Park Church re- 
luctantly, but with excellent spirit, yields 
Rev. E. S. Rothrock to Pilgrim as associate 
pastor. His call is unanimous and enthusias- 
tic, and Pilgrim counts itself happy in thus 
finding close by the one man in all the world 
for whom it has sought for months. Mr. 
Bronson, in leaving Pilgrim and Cleveland, 
had many tokens of grateful remembrance, 
and the city hopes he will come back to man 
some one of the vacant places. 

Plymouth followed up its magnificent con- 
quest of its debt by pledging in full the 
amount needed for the current expenses of 
the year, and feels new life and vigor from 
these great achievements. The new and 
beautiful house of Hough Avenue grows 
apace toward a completion some time in the 
autumn, and the people draw a long sigh of 
relief and cheerfully take on added burdens, 
as Pastor C. W. Carroll turns aside from an 
especially tempting andi wholly unexpected 
call, and promises to stay with them. Euclid 
Avenue moves strongly but carefully for a 
much needed new chapel, to be also a parish 
house. 

The churches also united in the joint meet- 
ing of the women’s home and foreign mission- 
ary societies, which was largely attended this 
spring and of much interest. For all these 
fields, urban and suburban, the City Mission- 
ary Society seeks to care, and is just coming 
to a consciousness of its possibilities with a 
courage and breadth of vision which speak 
well for the future. 4.-G, F 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST 

We find little difference among the churches 
3,000 miles from the Atlantic and their con- 
freres in the East. The shuttle flies back and 
forth and familiar names and faces are found 
in this summerland, bringing with them the 
force and energy of the cooler clime. At 
Pasadena Rev. H. W. Lathe, who has not 
swung loose from the teachings of Jonathan 
Edwards, long ago his predecessor in First 
Church, Northampton, is bringing the old- 
time force and earnestness to a large and flour- 
ishing church. The Men’s Club, managed 
now for eighteen months by about forty busi- 
ness men of his congregation, has charge of 
the Sunday evening service. Music and short 
addresses call together a large and attentive 
audience. Ata recent service the question 
discussed by men, each familiar with his 
phase of the subject, was How Shall We Use 
Sunday to the Best Advantage? from the 
point of view of a physician, a student, a 
young man, a business man. Rev. L. H. 
Frary of Pomona, formerly of Weymouth, 
Mass., has been an active factor in promoting 
in this way a deeper interest in the evening 
service. 

At Los Angeles, the Congregational center 
of Southern California, among the twelve 
churches of our persuasion, the Firat, under 
the able leadership of Rev. W. F. Day, is 
noteworthy for the variety and fruitfulness 
of its work. During the present pastorate 
514 members have been added, nineteen of 
them at the Junecommunion. In Riverside, 
one of the most delightful towns of southern 
California, is Rev. Edward Goff, an Eastern 
man, with an enthusiastic church, who are 
alive to mission work. In fact, the meetings 
held by the ladies of the A. M. A., A. B.C. 
F. M. and H. M. S. are not exceeded in any 
respect by the gatherings of their sisters in 
our own Bay State. Indeed, some of our 
Eastern churches could gain by imitating 
their methods. 

In San Francisco we found in the recent 
distracted First Church Dr. George C. Ad- 
ams, who with tact and wisdom has created 
faith and confidence and is restoring that be- 
loved pioneer church to its earlier conditions. 
The make-up of the congregation is so em- 
phatically Eastern that, though strangers, we 
found ourselves eminently at home. It is de- 
lightful as one goes among the churches to 
meet the outstretched hand of brotherhood. 
At Santa Barbara a welcome so cordial from 
Rev. F. S. Forbes and his people gave new 
force to Pauline teachings of Christian cour- 
tesy. 

One of the best appointed churches for prac- 
tical work and convenience is the First of 
Portland, Ore., recently built, which resem- 
bles those of the Connecticut Valley. If some 
of the surplus churches in California could be 
moved to Wyoming, we should have less cause 
to note the following contrast. In the latter 
State, en route to the Yellowstone, we counted 
on one street in close proximity nineteen 
houses, on seventeen of which were signs of 
the saloon. And these low buildings, with a 
large barn and a railroad station, were about 
all that could be seen in the town. Neither 
church nor schoolhouse was visible. At 
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Santa Ana, Cal., a city of 5,500, were nine- 
teen churches, not counting the Salvation 
Army or Christian Scientist. The latter sect 
we find very prominent, with many large and 
elegant buildings. 

California has twenty-one of the old Fran- 
ciscan mission buildings, dating back a cen. 
tury or more, which surprise the traveler. 
These old missionaries put up enormous struc- 
tures of stone or adobe which still reveal the 
devotion of their converts. As another says: 
“The stone church at San Juan Capistiano 
could not be rebuilt today with a railroad 
close by and skilled masons in plenty for less 
than $100,000. Yet it was built in what was 
then a deeper wilderness than Daniel Boone 
trod, a country more distant from the civiliza- 
tion of its time than Central Africa is today, 
and with stupid savages for workmen, held to 
their task, not by an army, but by the magnet- 
ism and diplomacy of a couple of brown-robed 
missionaries.’’ A few of these missions are 
still occupied. Many are sadly marred, time, 
carelessness and greed having defaced and 
destroyed buildings that patriotism and piety 
should preserve and restore so far as possible. 
In their ruin they are the noblest architectu- 
ral landmarks our nation owns. Charles F. 
Lummis, the widely-known author and tray- 
eler, now building a unique structure for his 
home in Los Angeles, is president of the 
Landmarks Clu‘, which is doing all their 
funds will allow to restore these old edifices, 
which tell of the saintly zeal, the heroism and 
self-sacrifice of these old monks of a century 
ago. Already over $3,300 have been con- 
tributed to this object. 8s. E. B. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 


Exchange of residences in a Maine town. 

An item of interest from Connecticut on old- 
time practices. 

An important vacant pulpit in New Hamp- 
shire is efficiently filled; another is just va- 
cated. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS 

Wn.—At the recent annual meeting of Tacoma 
Association the Capen plan of benevolences received 
attention, and measures were taken to make it 
effective. Plans for fellowship meetings in all of 
the churches were approved. Such gatherings were 
held at Springdale and Chewelah June 13, 14 and 
at Ritzville June 20, 21. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
(For Boston news see page 27.) 

BROCKTON.—Porter has recently received the 
gift of a white marble baptismal font from Orlando 
Leach as @ memorial to his parents, wh) were 
among the founders of this church. The work is 
beautifully executed. Suitable resolutions of grat- 
itude were passed by the congregation by a rising 
vote. 

NEEDHAM.—The pastorate of Rev. R. J. Haugh- 
ton has opened auspiciously and already new ac- 
cessions have been received on confession. 

GLOUCESTER.—Trinity. The annual meeting 
was a success in numbers and as to reports. All 
the present members but a few non-residents were 
accounted for. The total enrollment is 324. Dur- 
ing the pas:orate of Rev. R. P. Hibbard, about 10 
years, 127 new members have been received. Dur- 
ing the past seven years the church has made an 
outlay of $61,000 for current expenses and benevo- 
lences. 

WORCESTER.— Piedmont. Dr. Scott will spend 
his vacdtion in Maine or Nova Scotia. The pulpit 
supplies will be Professor Churchill, Dr. Nehemiah 
Boynton, Dr. Withrow two Sundays and Dr. Burr 
two Sundays.——Jmmanuel has let the contract 
for its new building, which will cost $7,000, about 
one-half of which is already raised. The re- 
mainder will be secured before the edifice is com- 
pleted. 

LONGMEADOW.—In accordance with its annual 

t the Sunday school followed its 82d anni- 
versary service with a procession to the cemetery 
to decorate the graves of members who have died 
during the year. 

MONTAGUE.—The church has just received a 
gift of $7,000 from Mr. Clinton Clapp of Chicago, 
who was born in this place. Part of the money 
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will be used to purchase a fine clock, with three 
dials, for the belfrey. 
Maine 

HALLOWELL.--South. At a recent meeting the 
members considered a suggestion that they should 
entertain the State Conference in the fall. The 
sentiment was unanimous in favor of doing so, and 
&@ committee was appointed to canvass for enter- 
tainment, after which a formal invitation wil) be 
given. 

CRANBERRY IsLEs.—A church has just been 
formed with 21 members, 13 on confession. An im- 
pressive service was held and State Evangelist 
Whittier was present. 
full, a good number going over from Southwest 
Harbor. Rev. C. N. Davie is pastor. 

The Maine Branch, W. B. M., at its 26th annual 
meeting, voted to divide into two branches fur more 
effective work. The western division, including 
Androscoggin, Cumberland, Franklin, Kennebec, 
Oxford, Sagadahoc and York Counties, was organ- 
ized at once; the eastern will be organiz-d later, to 
include Aroostook, Hancock, Knox, Lincoln, Penob- 
scot, Piscataquis, Somerset, Waldo and Washing- 
ton Counties. 

Evangelist Gale, who is much esteemed in this 
State for his aid in special meetings, is to attend 
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If You are Tired 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phospate. 
Dr. M. H. Henry, New York, says: ‘“ When com- 
pletely tired out by prolonged wakefulness and 
overwork it is of the greatest value to me.” 








“What you want when you want it”’ 
Libby’s 
Luncheons 


Delicious, delightful, delectable meat 

dainties—always all ready — no fire, no 
} bother — all you have to do is to serve 
2 —for home, for picnics, for everywhere. 


} | Veal Loaf) (Ox Tongue (whole) 
| Potted Ham, Beef and Tongue | 
| Deviled Ham | 
| Brisket Beef 

















) 





Wafer Sliced 
Smoked Beef 











» Drop Postal for Pork and Beans 


We'll send you free a sample can of Libby’s 
Home-Baked Pork and Beans, the kind which taste 


( 

) 

2 

Put up in convenient sized key-opening cans. 
( 


even better than those mother used to bake, and 
our book, ‘How to Make Good Things to Eat.” 


} Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
ees a tO OO gg ag a ates eet el Ee at OO a AE 
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“A Good Name 
At Home 


Is a Tower of Strength Abroad.”’ In 
Lowell, Mass., where Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla is made, it still has a larger sale than 
all other blood purifiers. Its fame and 
cures and sales have spread abroad, and it 
is universally recognized as the best blood 
medicine money can buy. Remember 
oi 


Never Disappoints 





CARYL COLEMAN, Pres. RUSSELL STURGIS FOOT, 


CHURCH GLASS AND Vice-Pres, 
DECORATING COMPANY 


English Stained Class Windows 
Ecclesiastical Furnishings 
American Mosaic Class Windows 
Church Decorations 

Nos. 3, 5 and 7 West 29th Street, New York. 


LYMYER oy err 


MORE DUR- 
CHURCH Aga PER OATALOOUM 
H.2:5.  ‘TRLLS WEY. 


rite to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


HIRES 
Rootbeer 


IiSa 
Temperance Drink 


It is prepared for temperance people, 
a multitude of whom believe it help- 
ful to the great cause of temperance. | 
Any one who states that HIRES | 
Rootbeer is not a temperance drink, | 
either willfully misrepresents the 
facts or has not investigated the sub- 
ject in an impartial manner. HIRES | 
Rootbeer is a temperance drink. | 
The leading chemists say so without | 
qualification, and stand ready to | 
prove their assertion. If there are | 
any fair minded persons anywhere 
who have a scrupulous doubt as to the 
honesty of this claim, and will address 
THE CHARLES E. HIRES COM- 
PANY, Philadelphia, they will be giv- | 
en every opportunity to satisfy them- | 
selves as to the ingredients, the nature, 
the character of HIRES Rootbeer. 
































10 COLONIAL DOLLARS. 


If you want what your son calls a “snap,” 


let us introduce this table. 


You recognize it at sight as a famous 
colonial pattern. 


There is no mistaking this 


child of the 18th-century. The wood is old- 
veined Spanish mahogany, with turned pillar 


and cabriole legs. 


The base of the column is 


carved. 


The top measures 30 by 19 inches. 


It is 


just one of those handy sizes that fit any room, 


any place or any time. 
a dozen situations for it now. 


You can think of half 
Why not order 


two of them? They may not be available next season. 
We supply this table in either dull or polished finish, as preferred, at a price of 
only $10. Yousee the high tariff is off from colonial reproductions at 48 Canal Street. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 








JM 
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the Keswick meetings in England this summer, and 
hopes to bring back inspiration and new methods. 
—Reyv. J. 8. Williamson of Augusta has preach d 
his farewell sermon and removed with bis family 
to Haverhill, Mass.——The churches of Lovell and 
Waterford assumed self support last year.——The 
C. E. Soeiety in South Brewer has purchased a new 
piano for the pretty chapel. 


New Hampshire 


BARRINGTON Is a town of 10 square miles with a 
scattered farming population. Two Sunday schools 
are held in schoolhouses remote from the church 
Sunday afternoons, and the pastor, Rev. Daniel 
McIntyre, preaches every week at another. In a 
fourth di:trict meetings have been held by one of 
the deacons, and as a result the people have built 
a chapel, which was dedicated as Green Hi!] Chapel 
June 28. Rev. G. E. Hall preached the sermon. 
The church has been recently bereft of ore of its 
most active members, Mrs. M. E. Drew. 

KEENE.—First. The question of filling the pulpit, 
vacated recently by Rev. W. G. Poor, has appar- 
ently been settled to general satisfaction. Rev. 
E. P. Drew of Elmhurst, Ill., has preached for two 
Sundays recently with much acceptability. He and 
his wife made many friends among the members, 
June 28 a special meeting of the church was held 
to act on the matter of extending Mr. Drew a call, 
and a practically unanimous vote to that effect re- 
sulted. 

MANCHESTER.— First. The resignation of Rev. 
T. E. Clapp, who has been pastor over five years- 
came up for action by the church on a recent even, 
ing. The pastor’s letter was presented in May, but 
no action had been taken by the church. The first 
vote on the question not to accept the resignation 
was passed unanimously. Then the pastor spoke 
briefly, after which, out of 200 or more persons 
present, 35 voted to accept. This pastorate is re- 
garded as the most successful five years of the 
church. 

CLAREMONT.—Last week Sunday, in the space of 
a few minutes just preceding the sermon, $500 were 
raised by blackboard pledges, thus eliminating the 
debt for running expenses last year. The church 
and soci:ty feel greatly encouraged, as they are 
just beginning the work with their new and effi- 
cient pastor, Rev. J. M. Wathen. 

The churches in Franconia are harvesting the 
fruits of the recent evangelistic services ably con- 
ducted by Rev. Ralph Gillam. 


Vermont 

WEST BRATTLEBORO.—Rev. J. H. Babbitt, the 
pastor, has been granted an extended vacation and, 
with his wife, whose health is impaired, has sailed 
for Honolulu. In his absence the pu!pit will be 
supplied by Rev. J. H. Chandler of Owatonna, 
Minn. In this parish Mr. Chandler spent his boy- 
hood. Here !is father was settled pastor for 28 
years. 

VERGENNES.—Rev. R. R. Davies has begun his 
ministry with fair prospects. The Thursday even- 
ing service is marked by great interest. Members 
of the congregation have generously undertaken to 
paper, paint and repair the parsonage in anticipa- 
tion of the coming of the pastor’s family in July. 

It is noteworthy that three of the large churches 
of this State have recently called as pastors men 
over 50 years of age. 


Rhode Island 

SLATERVILLE.—An illustration of the hindrances 
to church life in a factory community is furnished 
by this church, which has suffered a net loss of 70 
from the Sunday school within a year. Yet the 
church has bravely faced the fact and has nobly 
made up the financial drain such a loss entails. 

KInGsTON.—The congregation worships now in 
Library Hall while the church building is receiving 
the addition of a chapel, a new organ and other im- 
provements. : 

Connecticut 

NorRwicuH.—At the annual meeting of the East- 
ern Connecticut Branch, W. B. M., total contribu- 
tions of $7,160 were reported, the largest in its 
history, owing to two gifts of $3,500 and $300. 
The former gift was used in purchasing a building 
in Adabazar for a school. 

CHESHIRE.—The privilege was accorded Rev. 
J. P. Hoyt recently of occupying the pulpit of the 
Phillips Church at Watertown, Mass., the second 
oldest Puritan ehurch in the North, and the follow- 
ing Sunday to preach in the Circular Church at 
Charleston, 8. C., the oldest Congregational church 
in the South, whieh was organized in 1690. This 
experience has furnished the basis for a series of 
sermons. 
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New HAvEN.—Dwizht Place is undergoing a pe- 
riod of change and renewed activity under the new 
pastor, Dr. Leete. He has made the rounds of his 
congregation, involving over 600 visits, since 
April 1. After July 1 the main auditorium will 
be closed for repairs, but preaching services will 
continue during July and August in the lecture- 
room. Among other alterations the floor of the 
auditorium is to be changed to a parquet, the deco- 
rations will be renewed and the exterior of the 
building painted. 

STRATFORD.—There was an unusual service on a 
recent Sunday evening. The rector of Christ’s 
Church, Bridgeport, with his choir of 40 voices, 
assist.d Rev. J. 8. Ives, the pastor, in a union 
service in the Congregational .church, together 
with the pastor of the Methodist church and the 
rector of the local Episcopal church, all of whom 
took part. Excellent music was rendered. At 
least 1,000 people filled the building. 


PLAINFIELD.—This being the bicentennial year 
of the churcb, Rev. C. H. Crane is preaching a series 
of hi-torical sermons covering the first few years. 
One of the first ministers used to sue the town regu- 
larly for his salary, and another was put in prison 
five times for defects in his doctrine. 


MIDDLE STATES 
New York 
(For other news see page 15.) 
WELLSVILLE.—The annual financial reports just 
rendered are highly satisfactory. The receipts are 
nearly $500 more than for the previous year. The 
church debt has been considerably reduced, and 
there is every prospect of its being canceled the 
coming year. [he benevolent offerings for the 
seven societies have all been increased. Twenty- 
six persons have beceme members of the church, 
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17 on confession, making a total membership of 
227. The trustees were unanimously instructed to 
engage the pastor, Rev. 8. W. Haven, for a second 
year at an increased salary. The pastor has re- 
cently changed from Presbyterianism to Congrega- 
tionali m. 

New Jersey 


The resignation of Rev. H. T. Widdemer of As- 
bury Park has been unanimously rejected by vote 
of the churcb, and he has withdrawn it. We honor 
the church for thus supporting its pastor. 


THE SOUTH 
Maryland 


BALTIMORE —First. The council which dis- 
missed Dr. Ballantine from the pastorate passed 
cordial resolutions expressive of high regard for 
the character, services and ability of the late pas- 
tor. 

Georgia 


ATLANTA.—First. The women realized $160 
from their annual fair. The C. E, Society recently 
gave a lawn reception to the seven graduates at 
Storrs. Excellent sermons were heard recently 
from Dr. E. C. Moore of Providence, R. I , while in 
th: city to preach the baccalaureate at Atlanta 
University, and Rev. G. V. Clark, en route from the 
West in the service of the A.M. A. The church is 
entering with vigor upon its summer campaign.—— 
Central. Rev. F. E. Jenkins preached recently on 
The White Man's Burden, in which he took strong 
ground, interpreting Kipling’s poem in the light of 
local conditions. The church is plinning to hold 
Sunday evening services in a tent on the adjoining 
lot. 


Continued on page 32. 











Above are samples of “Soft Soap” 


Result: - 


“Soap Paste” made with 


PEARLINE, and with two of the 
leading powders which are claimed to be “Same as” or 


“Good as’’ PEARLINE, 


The bottle to the right contains a solid mass of pure, 
white “Soap Paste” or “ Soft Soap,” made with PEARLINE— 


thick enough to stand alone. 


The bottle in the middle is one of ‘‘Same as’ 


and 


contents ‘is one-quarter poor, thin, mushy soap—balance 
(three-quarters) discolored water. 

The bottle to the left is a poorer ‘‘Same as,” and 
contains simply discolored water, with a sediment (not soapy) 
at bottom. The middle and left-hand bottles are fair samples 
of the many powders offered in place of PEARLINE. Try the 
experiment yourself—directions on back of each package. 

Some powders are worthless, some inefficient, others 


dangerous. 


Pearline is the standard. The Millions of 


Packages of PEARLINE used each year proves 


Pearline Best by Test 


The difference in price between Pearline and the most 


A year’s supply 


N ote worthless Soap Powders is nominal. 
® would not equal the value of one ordinary garment ruined. 
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THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 
(For Cleveland news see page 29.) 


ELyRIA.—First observed the last Sunday in June 
as Church Sunday. The work and aims of the vari- 
ous departments were presented by the department 
superintendents. The institutional work in its 
splendid new building, which is one of the best 
equipped in the country, has been especially suc 
cessful. Oberlin teachers have directed the gymna. 
sium classes. The kindergarten has proved of great 
service to the community. The course of 16 lectures 
under Professors King and Carver of Oberlin closed 
with all bills paid. The art classes gave an exhibi- 
tion of over 100 crayons, water colors and oils, and 
will continue during the summer with an outdoor 
sketch class. The attempt of the church to supply 
the lack of a Y. M. C. A. in the community has been 
successful in reaching people of all class*s and 
churches. At the last communion 35 new members 
were received, all but three on confession. The 
pastor, Rev. W. E. Cadmus, presented a pocket 
Testament to each with an appropriate verse 
marked. The new edifice, costing over $50,000, 
will be dedicated in the autumn, and the 75th anni- 
versary observed at the same time.—— Second moves 
steadily forward in the rapidly growing West Side. 
Rev. H. 8S. Wannamaker frequently lectures from 
maps which he himself draws, and in that way in- 
creases the interest and effectiveness of the pulpit. 


Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 15.) 
Michigan 
GRAND RAPIDS.—Smith Memorial. Rev. F. G. 
Blanshard closed his work, July 2, after four years 
to accept a call to Helena, Mont. He leaves the 
chureh in excellent condition. June 25 the newly 
decorated audience-room was reopened, and suffi- 
cient money was raised to pay for the improve- 
ments. 
Wisconsin 


CLINTONVILLE.—Rev. W. A. Gerrie has closed 
work here. During his five years’ pastorate the 
chureh has doubled its membership, and a fine 
brick edifice, one of the most commodious in north 
Wisconsin, has been erected. Except for weari- 
ness incidental to hard work, he is in fine physical 
condition, and after a few weeks’ rest will be ready 
for work again. 

Unron.—This rural home missionary church has 
just dedicated, without debt, a house costing about 
$800. It has been erected wittout outside aid. 
Rey.C. J. Jenson, the pastor, closes his work soon. 


THE WEST 

lowa 
OSAGE.—Rev. W. W. Gist has begun on the 
eighth year of his pastorate. Among the fruits 
of the seven years were 224 new members and 
$24,362 raised, of which $6,489 were for benevo- 
lences. Mr. Gist has just been elected depart- 

ment chap!ain of the G. A. R. 


GRINNELL.—Rev. E. M. Vittum invited seven 
other Iowa pastors to spend with him the four 
days beginning June 13 io a retreat, in which con- 
ferences on various subjects were held. 


Minnesota 


St. PAUL.—The Congregational Union, the local 
church extension and mission agency, is making a 
heroic effort to rid itself of the debt accumulated 
through the discouraged years. This accomplished, 
an advance in Congregational work is sure to follow. 


Nebraska 


THEDFORD, which was recognized April 26, has 
been maintaining its work without a pastor, the 
Sunday school being particularly strong. Mr. 
E. W. Ellis of the graduating class of Doane wil! 
spend his vacation here, prior to entering the sem- 
inary. Dunning, a railroad station 20 miles dis- 
tant, will be worked in connection. Movements are 
on foot for the erection of a house of worship during 
the summer. 


WALLACE.—Rev. Isaac McRae finds his work at 
a number of out-stations very helpful to the farming 
communities. The interest in the Young neighbor- 
hood, nine miles distant, continues, nine persons 
having united from this community with the home 
church. At these country appointments people 
drive seven and eight miles to attend the service. 
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PACIFIC COAST 
(For other news see page 29.) 
California 

SANTA CrUZ.—First. The 18th anniversary of 
the Chinese mission was held Jane 25. A unique 
program was mostly furnished by the Celestials, 
Chin Wing, Pon Fang, et al. There was an address 
by the pastor, Rev. J. B. Orr, who is deeply inter- 
ested in the enterprise. 

STOCKTON.—Rev. R. H. Sink preached his 10th 
anniversary sermon June 11. During the decade 
175 members have been added, and there have 
been 57 changes in the Protestant ministry of the 
city. 

Forty-six members have been added to Second 
Church, Oakland, during the two years’ pastorate 
of Rev. J. W. Phillips. 


Washington 

TACOMA.—First. A fitting celebration of the 25th 
anniversary took place June 18,19. The indefati- 
gable missionary of this Northwest, Dr. G. H. Atkin- 
son, planted the seed in 1874 which has developed 
into a tree of large proportions during the quarter- 
century. Three of the pastors participated in the 
exercises, one of them, Rev. R. 8. Stubbs, preaching 
the historical discourse. An interdenominational 
meeting was held, commemorating the year 1878, 
when Methodists, Presbyterians and Congregation- 
alists worshiped tegether. The occasion will long 
be remembered for its beauty and inspiration. 

At Columbia City an addition to the church is 
being built to accommodate the growing Sunday 
school. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, July 9-15. How Do Good People Set 
Bad Examples? Gal. 2: 11-14; 4: 6-11; 5: 
1-7; Rev. 2: 1-5. : 

By low moral standards, lax views of truth, tri- 
fling with sacred things, doing good in wrong ways. 
(See prayer meeting ecitorial.} 








“TRUST not to appearances,” but put your faith 
in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which never disappo‘nts. 
It is the best medicine money can buy. 
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HOT WEATHER DYSPEPSIA. 


Thousands Suffer From it at This Season 
of the Year. 


Hot weather dyspepsia may be recog- 
nized by the following symptoms: Depr-s- 
sion of spirits, heaviness and pain in the 
stomach after meals, loss of flesh and 
appetite, no desire for food, bad taste in 
the mouth, especially in the morning, 
wind in stomach and bowels, irritable 
disposition, nervous weakness, weariness, 
costiveness, headache, palpitation, heart- 
burn. It is a mistake to treat such 
troubles with “tonics,” ‘blood puri- 
fiers,’ ‘‘cathartics,” “pills,” because the 
whole trouble is in the stomach. It is 
indigestion or dyspepsia and nothing else. 

All these symptoms rapidly disappear 
when the stomach is relieved, strength- 
ened and cleansed by Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets. They should be taken after 
meals and a few carried in the pocket 
to be used whenever any pain or dis- 
tress is felt in the stomach. They are 
prepared only for stomach troubles. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are indorsed 
by such physicians as Dr. Harlandson, Dr. 
Jennison, and Dr. Mayer, because they 
contain the natural digestive acids and 
fruit essences which when taken into the 
stomach cause the prompt digestion of 
the food before it has time to ferment 
and sour, which is the cause of the 
mischief. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are pleasant 
to take and unequaled for invalids, chil- 
dren and every person afflicted with im- 
perfect digestion. It is safe to say they 
will cure any form of stomach trouble 
except cancer of the stomach. 

Nearly all druggists sell Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, full sized packages at 50 
cents. A book on stomach troubles and 
thousands of testimonials sent free by 
addressing F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, 
Mich. 
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folks. 


_ The Children 
All Say_.& 


That the best 
thing they know 
new wafer— Uneeda Jinjer Wayfer, 
Its delicious taste has captivated the little 
You'll like them. Everybody likes 
them after they have once tasted 


Uneeda 
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is the 


Jinjer Wayfer 


You've never tasted anything like it. A new flavor, a 


new crispness, a new delicacy. Baked by the best 
bakers in the leading bakeries. Get a box and try 
them. Packed in a new airtight and moisture 
proof box which keeps in the goodness—keeps 
them fresh and crisp until you want them. 
Have you tried Uneeda Biscuit? 


Made only by 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


le owners of 
trade mark, 











the registered 
Uneeda. 








ATMANU- JOHN H. Pray. 


FACTURERS 


BS5S& VASHINCGTON 


4 OPP. BOYLSTOM 


CARPETS anD UPHOLSTERY. 








Sons & Co., 








BOSTON. 
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Weekly Register 


Calls 
BURTO. Chas. E., ee Ch., Chicago, to Lyndale 


Minneapolis. Acce 
uate Edward a south Ch., Lawrence, Mass., to 


aston. 
Ernest C., Fivmpecn, Mass., to Ne «castle, N. H. 
DAW E. P., Elmhurs LS to First Ch., Keene, N. H. 
ELL LWOoD, Wm. {Qverlin Sem, tormeriy of Stafford, 
accepts i to Chamberlain, 8. D. 
FISK, Daniel M., Compton Hill Ch.. St. Louts, Mo., ac- 
on ts call to First Ch. a a, Ka 
T, Howard s., Hartfor sem., os assistant to Rev. 
on H. Kelse tint Ch., same city. Accepts. 
GRIESHAB Chas. O., Island Pond, Vt., accepts call 
to Shelby, Mi ch. 
abe Leow E., Elmira, N. Y., as Gen’l Miss’y H. 


Accep 
HARPER, Joel, Oklahoma City, Okl., to 8. S. superin- 
tendency of the mame to succeed the late Rev. 
J. E. Platt. Ace cop 
ws Herbert Springfield, Mo., to Thayer. Ac- 


Me PELISTER, Freak B., Yale Sem., declines cali to 
Worthin ton, Mas: 

NOBLE, Eawin L., Wendell Ave. Ch., Brockton, Mass., 
ac cepts call to Trinity Ch., Neponse’ et. 

NOYES, Warren L., Castleton, vie withdraws accept- 
ance es call to San’ Bernardino, C: 

PARKER, Lawrence J., Perkins, Okl., to Vittum Me- 
ioral ‘ch. aver 

RE DS, A. L. (Meth.), Albion; Mich., to Joplin, 


e ts. 
IO Guy | ya for a second year at Newcastle and Daily 


neh 
ROBERESON, Albert A., Hobart, Ind., to Johnson City, 
= Declines. Present address is 1402 N. Park Piace, 


8, Mo. 
RQCKWOOD, Arden M., Andover Sem., to Lyndeboro, 


H. Ace ccepts. 
RODGERS, Clarence J., to Rockford, Mich. Accepts. 
TITUS, Herbert R., of McIndoe Falls, Vt., to Ticonder- 


WESTERVELT, ‘Wm. D., Chicago, Ill., to Mayflower 
Ch., same city; also to spec work in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. ‘accepts the latter. 


Ordinations and Installations 


AKESON, Ludwig, i. ao Ch., Woburn, Mass., 
June 2 26. Sermon, Rev. A. . Nelson; other parts, 
Drs. Doremus Scudder, F. E ‘Emrich, ’ Rev. pees. 
K. E. Forsell, N. O. Olson, Joshua Coit, G. H. Tilto’ 

DEBERRY, Win. N., o.and ¢. St. John’s Ch. * Springfield, 
Mass., June 2 Sermon, Rev. E. H. Hadlock ; other 
Battal Rev. Messrs. W. R. Boone, L. F. Giroux! W. G. 

fallantine, A. E. Cross, H, @. Pillsbury, Sam’! Harri- 


GREER, Jas., i. Academy Ave. Ch., Providence, R. I., 


e 30. 

MAT TSON —, G., s. Yankton, 8S. D., June 22. 
Sermon, other parts, Drs. D. B. 
Nichols, A. L: i lag Rev. 4 A. M. Asadoorian, 

Parks, Pres. H. K. Warren. 
STL, i R., i. Center Ch. Brattleboro, Vt. June 
Serm rmon. DE. G. W. Phiilips; other parts, Rey. 
Messi H. » @. F. Chapin, C. Day, H 
Goodhu eA. R, sMerfiam and JH Reid” 

O'BRIEN, J: pate 5 ae a ays Ch. ., Kansas City; Mo., 
June 21. Bernas, B r. J. H. Crum; other pare Rev. 
Messrs. P. W. Brown, J. G. Dougherty, A. . Wray, 
Frank Fox. E. L. How +45 Sa R. L. La: 

SANDERSON, Edward F., o. and i. Wash nm St. Ch., 
Beverly, Mass. ,»dune ae fiermon., Dr. M. Jacobus 
oer eae ne nm . H. P. Schauffier, A. R. Mer- 

J v A ‘on, G. Hail. 


Bac 
VAN Brag Maller 0., 0. ra, DD othe N. X., June 27. 
ce Rev. Packard , Dr. 
T. Suthe: riand, Rev. Messrs. W. A. Trow.t F. Bu- 
all, Ethan Curtis ig M. Keeler. 
Resignations 
BOTLER, Wm., Lincoln, Cal., to take effect July 1. 
CARR, J. "scott, Plymouth Ch., St. Louis, Mo., to take 
effect July 31, after four years’ service. 
DY AS, Joseph P., Buffalo, Wyo. 
COUN tana John H. © professorship of the English Bible 
in Pacific S 
coges Arthur L., Tonganoxie, Kan. 
RLOW, Reuben W., Felton, Minn., because of fail- 


9 eal way Wilfred » Sangatuck, Mich, 

TORRENS, D 7, Bureau, th. 

WILLIAMS, John W ,, Welsh Ch., Fatrhaven, Vt., for 

considerations of health, after 16 years’ service. 
Dismissions. 


“dune 1. Henry W., First Ch., Baltimore, Md., 
June 





’ Churches Organized 


ISLESFORD, Me., 25 June, 21 members. 

MUSKEGON, Mich- Highland Paik, 23 June. 
Summer Supplies 

BAYLEY, pues S, Chicago Sem., at Meng Col. 

BILLINGS, Chas. 8., Los Angeles, *Cal., at Mw Park. 

BLACK, Robt. F., Cleeeee Sem., at Waubay, S . D., till 


pUGK WORTH, Arthur, at Globevilie and Glen Park 
Col.. Mica missions of Second Ch., Denver, for several 
months. 

ELLIS, Emery Ab Doane College, at en = Neb. 

ELLIS, Prof. #. W., Washbu urn Coll., at Central Ch., 
Topeka, Kan., Y autlen Rev. C. M. Bheldon’s Eastern 


tri 

FISK, Franklin L., yeoenmty of capes, Io., at Garna- 
v Vis. 0 one ie bunday’ evening each mon 

HE Emma at Garretson, 8. - till Ave. 1. 

HESCOGK, Gustavus B., of Monson, Me., at Abbot. 

H ub &B — ¥. foward, Fargo College, at Pingree and 

uc 

UGHEsS, a TRobt. W., of Beacon, [o., at Eddyville, alter- 
whale sunday nights. 

JATIN, Martin, # student at Valley City, pee, N.D., 
under the direction of Rev. J. J. Dal 

Jt om Geo., Yale Sem., at Ch. of Pilgrims, Vineland, 


ENT, W. H., at Chamberlain, 8. D 
LYMAN Jos. B., Yale Nem., at Rumford Point, Me. 
MAXWELL, C. i, Carleton Coll , at Lake May, Minn., 
and one. or one out 
ee D., at Wi on Springs, M 
WwBRaY, | Henry B., Pacific pom, at Fruitvale, Cal. 
NOYES, ne te at Rialto in connection with San 
ap Howard W., State missionary, at First Ch., 


w b 
SHORT, T. Win | H. recently of Spring Valley, Wis., at 
oaatlor Ch , New Haven, Ct., during July and August, 
VENS, J. Le, , Chicago Sem., to Iberia, Mo. 


ich., at Hope Ch., An 
=e aod August, while Kev. W. B. street visits New 


vee, id M., Hartfurd Sem., at Plymouth Ch., 
ula 
AUKEN, Abram, Vanderbilt, Mich., at West 


Miscellaneous 
ADAMS, Edwin A., ef Bethlehem Church, 
Ch: feturned une 20 from three months 
ab ie spent sume time at his od field in 
sree, and re,oits remarkable progress in the mis. 
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DUNBAR, Robt. Roe and his bride, on arriving June 28 
at Chelu.sford, Mass., after their al ties ur, were 
iven a cord reseoucs a gine people of North Ch. 
GILBERT, Wm. J., n., bas bought a horse and 
nen le with $20 vent ‘tarougt “Mr. Puddefoot by L. A. 
Day issionary pony — a large 
Raia to vests 8 and 5 happy missionary to c 
Henry W., and wife of Port Chester, N a 
recentl pleasantly surprised. umerous Bao = 
dered them a reception | in the church pariors in awd 
of the 15th anniversary of their marriage and pre- 
sented them with eostly and pera ifts. 
JONES, W. L., Pomona, ame East to attend the 
semicententila of Bowdoin’s olass of 49. Only eight 
of its 23 members are living. 
OWENS. fon has received a valuable chair from 
the Feune p people of his Springdale, Wn., Narr 
o RK, Edwin P., and wife, Second © Hartford, 
will spend the summer in Europe. 
SLATE ER, Sheldon, was aguroues to preach June 22 
ata special meetin, Jamestown Conference at 
Oberon, N. D. He will serve the new church at Hes- 


WRAY, Alfred K., H. M. Supt. for Missouri, will spend 
July, ‘August and early September in Europe. Corre- 
spondence ropeting to missionary matters may be ad- 
rang to Mrs. Wray, 715 Brooklyn Ave., Kansas 

y, Mo. 








THIS WILL INTEREST MANY.—F. W. Parkhurst, 
the Boston publisher, says that if any one who is 
afflicted with rheumatism in any form or neuralgia 
will send their address to him at Box 1501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect cure. He 
has nothing to sell or give, only tells you how he 
was cured. Hundreds have tested it with success. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON.—Over the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, over the picturesque Blue 
Mountains via Hagerstown and Antietam, and 
through the historic Shenandoah Valley to the 
unique Caverns of Luray, thence across the roil- 
ing hills of Virginia to Washington is the route of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad personally conducted 
tour which will leave Boston Sept. 15. Rate, in- 
cluding hotel expenses, admission to the caverns, 
carriage drives, etc., $35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, 
tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


Foop BECOMES A PART OF THE Bopy.—Perhaps 
that may account for the extreme care observed by 
the older nations in their food and drink. It is 
charged that Americans are exceedingly careless 
in regard to food products. «Recently there ap- 
pears to be a more decided movement in this coun- 
try to see that nothing is put in the mouth to steal 
away the health. In regard to stimulants, it seems 
to be the consensus of opinion among physicians 
that every human being craves something besides 
water, and the thing for them to do is to recom- 
mend pure and dainty tea. We are told that the 
English and Russian armies have found the Bhud 
brand of tea, as advertised on page 19, a wonder- 
fully strengthening and exhilarating beverage. 
When it is considered that 2,500,000,000 pounds 
of tea are consumed annually by mankind the sub- 
ject of purity and quality becomes highly interest- 
ing. 


Flatulence is cured by BEECHAM’Ss PILLs. 
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Soap 
Safety 


Wool Soap is safe 


because it is pure, 
and 


clean, white, 
made for skin-use. } 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


puveveverTTr £6646 264 6666 
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Colic 
Colic in infants is generally the 
result of improper food; with 
proper food the baby does not 
have colic. Mellin’s Food pre- 
vents colic because it furnishes proper 
food and does not produce indiges- 
tion. Mellin’s Food with fresh cow’s 
milk is like mother’s milk and is a 
good substitute therefor. 


Mellin’s Food 


When our little boy was about 
5 months old, he became very ill 
and could retain no food whatever. 
We tried a number of prepared 
foods as well as a diet of sterilized 
milk, but his stomach rejected all 
and he became a miserable looking 
child, just bones covered with a 
parchment-like skin. He was lit- 
erally starving to death. He suf- 
fered cruelly from colic and we had 
quite resigned ourselves to losing 
him, feeling it almost a happy 
relief to the poor little fellow. The 
use of Mellin’s Food by a neigh- 
bor’s recommendation worked 
miracles. He retained it and as 
we followed the directions of your 
pamphlet religiously we were more 
delighted each day. Since that 
time he has not had a day’s 
serious illness. Mrs. Albert 
Shields, Chester Hill, Mt. Ver- 
non, N.Y. 


Send us a postal fora free 
sample of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 
























GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE 
AIF 16.600 FRANCS AT PARIS 





Possesses in the highest pve the entire 
active properties of Peruvian Indorsed 
by the medical faculty as the oy remedy for 
Fever and Ague, Malaria, Poorness of the 
Blood, General Debility and Wasting Dis- 
eases; Increases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 


| Now Techs B. Fongurs 0s,36-008- Willie 8t. | 


This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 


churches in sugg sys- 
tematic meth Sot pring. 
It was first publ as an 











The 
** Harris ” erat 
Method of | ic. aayiguzeaiueng.c 
Giving ing” in its present form have 


been sold. bai ag 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston, 
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At druggists, soc. and $1.00. 





Always Specify 


the gentle-acting and faultless Tariant’s >? 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. There is 
no remedy so good, so reliable, so appetiz- 
ing, or so effective for constipation, sich f 
headache, or that ‘out of sorts” 
arising from a disordered stomach. 

‘*]t invariably gives satisfaction.’ , 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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Biographical 
REV. A. E. P. PERKINS, D. D. 


Dr. Perkins died at Worcester, Mass , June 27. 
A direct descendant from Miles Standish, his father 
an oldtime minister, who on a salary of $500 could 
live comfortably, rear a family and send the boys 
to college, Dr. Perkins inherited a strong intellec- 
tual, religious and physical fiber, Of large frame 
and great strengtb, he was in his youth an athlete 
with few equals. 

Born in Royalston, Oct. 11, 1820, he taught school 
at fifteen, fitted at Phillips Andover, and gradu- 
ated at Amherst before he was twenty. He stud- 
ied one year at Andover Seminary, then taught an 
academy in Keene, N. H., and studied under Dr. Z. 
L. Barstow of Keene, and finished his course under 
his own father’s instruction. In his first settlement 
at Phillipston he labored for eleven years. His 
only other charge was the East Church at Ware, 
where he remained thirty years and built up a 
strong church. In 1885 he came to Worcester to 
sperd his remaiving years. He was an accom- 
plished scholar. In his early ministry he lectured 
on geology. At Ware he left a rare collection of 
over 1,000 shells. During most of his ministry he 
had under him students fitting for college. Always 
abreast with the times, yet he was a fine exponent 
of the old New England theology. In theology 
and ecclesiastical polity he stood in the front 
rank. Perhaps no other man except Dr. Quint bas 
been a better authority or as often moderator of 
councils. He and the late Dr. Gould stood for 
years as the fathers of Congregationalism in cen- 
tral Massachusetts. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity from Williams College in 1870. 

He was twice married. His first wife, Emily 
Pearson of Hanover, N. H., lived only a few years. 
His second wife was Susan Peabody, by whom he 
had eight children. Five of them, with the widow, 
survive. The eldest son, Herbert, is a professor at 
Pasadena, Cal.; Henry P. is a missionary in north 
China, Charles is a professor in the University of 
Tennessee at Knoxville, Alfred P.is a real estate 
agent in New York, and Rose Standish is the wife 
of Dr. Nason of Worcester. E. W. P. 


REV. W. M. WRIGHT 


Mr. Wright came into the Congregational denom- 
ination from the Methodist Episcopal Church five 
years ago, becoming the pastor of the church in 
Hammond, Wis., where he labored for four years- 
Last July he accepted a call to New Paynesville, 
Minn., where he served only a few months. He 
died May 23, aged fifty-one years. He left a wife, 
three daughters and three sons. 


REV. DANIEL I. JONES 

Mr. Jones died, June 14, at the Presbyterian 
Hospital, Cincinnati, aged fifty-eight years. He 
was a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University and 
Lane Theological Seminary. He has held seven 
pastorates, the most important being at Zanesville, 
Y., and with Storrs Church, Cincinnati. He leaves 
a wife and six children. 








Marriages 
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While here she employed the bounty at her dis: 
in loving and generous ministrations to others, bo'h 
near and remote. Appeais for help met always a ready 
response, whether in behalf of the needy in her orn 
neighborhood struggling educational ivstitutions at 
the West or South or the work of missions at home or 


abroad. 

Her beneficent deeds, her gentile spirit. her genial 
humor, her purity of character, her exemplification of 
the several Ubristian graces not on'y endeared her to 
ali who knew her. but leave a grateful fragrance about 
her name now that she is gone. 

Rich in good works, rich in personal character, she 
was also rich toward God, in whose favor she walked 
from day to day. * Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord, that they may rest from their labors, and 
their works do follow them.” B.C. E 


MOSES BROWN, M.D. 


Died at Vineyard Haven, Mass., May 31, Moses Brown, 
M. D., aged 80 yrs. and 10 mos. 

Dr. Brown was born at Kensington, N. H., the son of 
Capt. Stephen and Susan Bagley Brown and one of 
six brothers, two of whom, Rev. Jonathan Brown 
and Amos Brown, LL. D., embraced the Christian min- 
istry, and one, Deacon Stephen Brown of Kensington, 
survives. is lineal ancestors and those among the 
Weares Longfellows and Sewalls were identified with 
the early history of the State. He was educated at 
pamewss and Gorham Academies and at Bowdoin 
Dollege. 

Beginning the ; ractice of medicine at Honeoye Falls, 
N. Y., in 1842, he afterward removed Providence, 
R. I., and later to New Bedford, Mass., where in 1849 
he began the pubfication of an anti yg 4 newspaper 
called The Weekly Echo. Compelled by ill health to 
abandon editorial work, he went to Martha's Vineyard 
for recuperation and there resumed the practice of 
his profession on his recovery. The friend and co- 
worker of Garrison and Phillips, his character was in- 
fluenced by the cause and associations which claimed 
his best efforts. Inheriting a poetic temperament and 
rich humor, he gave both on and voice to the cause of 
the oppressed, and in the fullness of years saw the 
nation accept many of the ideas for which he and his 
associates had borne the name of “fanatics” a half- 
century before. 

Of deeply eons mind, he was a member of the 
North Congregational church of New Bedford and often 
expressed regret that the isolation of his place of resi- 
dence prevented frequent communion with the breth- 
ren of his faith. A widow and two sons survive him. 


MRS. MARY ANN WALKER 


The widow of the late Rev. Aldace Walker, D. D., died 
at Northampton, Mass.,on Monday, June 19. She was 
born in March, 1813. Her father was Col. Abel Baker, a 
yrominent citizen of Lebanon, N. H. Her mother, Mrs. 

ydia (Challis) Baker, was from Plainfield of the same 

tate. Her early life was passed in that region, famous 
for its schools, in which she received her education. 
She was married to the young pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church in West Rutland, Vt., Rev. Aldace 
Walker, in Apri), 1841. For twenty-one years the par- 
sonage of that parish was her home. Very few parson. 

es have in recent times been regarded with the old- 
time affection and reverence that were accorded to that 
of Mr. and Mrs. Walker. Their wish was law to the 

rish. The manifest reasonableness and wisdum of 

heir desires left no room for debate ; the absolute iden- 

tification of their interests with those of the people 
made opposition impossible. The exemplary dignity 
and contentment of mind with which Mrs. Walker ac- 
cepted her place and fulfilled its duties contributed 
much to the power of Mr. Walker's pastorate Her 
guests needed no assurance in words of her cordial hos- 
yitality in the days when the ae was the minis- 

r’s hotel. The clerical traveler and the migrant fam- 
ily found the night's lodging and the morning breakfast 
both a cheer and a grateful r llecti er reighb 
and friends saw in ber life that usefulness and honor 
depend upon the faithful discharge of such duties as 
God in his providence may allot to each one. 

In 1862 Mr. Walker was compelled by ill health to re- 
linguish his pastoral work, greatly to the regret of his 
parishioners. After an enfurced respite he took charge 
of the Congregational church in Wallingford, Vt, 
where he remained till 1877. Mrs. Walker's life here 
was chara “terized by the same qualities as at West Rut- 
land. {tn 1878 Mr. (from 1867 Dr) Walker died Since 
that time Mrs. Walker has lived with or near her chil- 
dren, and since 1884 in Northampton with her daugh- 
ter, who is connected with the Burham School. For 
twenty years of serene and cheerful life she has waited 
for the ny to come, and at the age of eighty-six 
passed away from the home that had for years been the 
goal of pilgrimage for childrea and grandchildren. 
She left one daughter, Mary M., with whom she had her 
home for the last fifteen years, and one aon, Aldace F. 
Walker, president of tha hoard of directors of the Atch- 
ison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad. G. N. B. 
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—the man who is responsible for 

the cuisine of perhaps the greatest 

eathering of epicuresin America— 
the Knickerbocker Club of New 
York—nays of 


Keystone 


* Silver White 


Gelatine 
eieeaeee 


t, , 
Almost every other noted 


chef in the country has giv- 
ractically th 


LU 
us oe 
you a sample package 
MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, 











A Latest Improvements. 
All Sizes. Fair Prices. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 

PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


BARGAINS in ORGANS 
Taken in eo 
ain office 


Hiohvtes Co. and works 


Kendal Green. Mass. 





CAMPBELL—RAYMOND—In East Weymouth, June 
29, by Rev. Daniel W. Waldron, assisted by Rev. Dan- 
fel ~ homme Elwyn G. Campbell and Alberta W. Ray- 
mond. 

JAQUITH—LORD-—In Paterson, N. J., aay. 3, 4 Rev. 
Eliott Bonfils, Rev. Charles A. Jaquith, of East Wood. 
stock, Ct., and Eliza Nelson Lord. 

OGILVIE—DUDLEY-—In Windsor, Vt., June 
Rev. J. K. Fuller, Rev. Andrew U. Ogiivie, of E 
Ind., and Helen A. Dudley of Wind or. 

RAIN—MARTZ—In Dayton, O., at the bride’s home, 
May 22, by Prof. E. 1. osworth, Rev. James W. Rain 
and Clara R. Martz. 

SLADE—NEWTON—In Jackman, Me., June 7, W. F. 
Slade and L. Newton of Jackman. 


Deaths 


KEYE3—fn Minneapolis, Minn., June 25, R~ thven Sum- 
ner Keyes, formerly of Pomfret, Ct., aged 45 yrs. 

TITCOMB—In Newburyport, June 13, Prisciila Tit- 
comb, aged 88 yrs. 


30, b 
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CAROLINE W. LAWRENCE 

and enfeebling iliness this child of God 
er home in Danvers to that of her Father 
n heaven. The one was a place of peace and joy be- 
cause of her gentle presence in it. The other is the 
abode of redeemed and glorified spirits, whose increas- 
ing number she joined June 9, ‘co from night into 
eternal day. She slept on earth to wake in heaven, for 
so he giveth his beloved sleep. 


After a lon 
assed from 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS: 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders 


¢ 

¢« 

¢q 

© 
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% Are Without a Rival. ° 
q 
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Ducks 
OPO 


} ANNUAL SALES OVER 6,000,000 BOXES. ‘ 
| 10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. ( 
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Bound hand and foot to 


bing and rubbing day in, 
day’out. Women, why do 
you doit? Break away from 
the hard old-fashioned way 


with soap. 


Wasbing Powder 


A BLESSING TO ANY HOME 


household drudgery, scrub- 


of doing your cleaning 






“38 


rs 





















{ 
has proven the emancipation of hundreds of 
thousands of other women. Why not yours? 
Let Gold Dust do more of the work, you do 


more of the play. You will be happier, healthier, save money and many an hour of worry. 


For greatest economy buy our large pac 


The N. K. Fairbank Company 


ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. it 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St, Buffalo, N.Y. 





OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN The Congregationalist, March 30th. 
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Delegates to the International 
Council 


UNITED STATES 
N. 






Springs, Vt. 


, Utah. 
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Ind. 
Mass. 
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Grove, Ore. 


Mass. 
Haven, Ct. 
N.Y. 


N.C, 
Pa. 
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Robinson, Henry C. 
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cott, Rev. 
wiiliam F.Colorado Springs, Col. 


Sha W 
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eg ‘ Be Hudson, hy 
trong, Rev. Pres. James W., Northfield, Minn. 
trong. 


Rev. sydney, Oak Park, { 
Sutherland, Rev. Ward T., Oxford, N. Y. 
Dr. Jonathan, Cincinnat aS o. 
Taintor, Rev. Jesse Rochester, Minn. 
faylor, Rev. Grahams “Chicag 0, I 

Tenney, Rev. H enry it , Ove: sberlin 0 


’ ae 8. D. 
Tucker, Edwin, natok kan 
Tucker, Rev. Pres. Wil m J., Hanover, N. H. 
Tunn il, Rev. oa M., Manhattan, Kan. 
Vose Vv. Jam , Providence R. 1. 
Walker, Prof. Williston, Hartford, Ct. 
Wanamaker, William H: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ward, Kev. William H., New ¥ York, N.Y. 
oo < New York, N. Y. 
rthur H., Malden, Mass. 
e! ion. 4k 3 Clayton Taunton, Mass. 
Whitehead, 5 G. Henry. orceater, Mass. 
Whi John BM, "Janesville, Wis. 
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M., Oxford. 
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, London. 
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CANADA 
Sheffield feodemy, N. B. 


N. 8. 
. 8. 







Que. 


Ont. 


H., Montr: Que. 
horonto, Ohe. 
AUSTRALIA 







D., Melbourne. 
Rev. Samue 1g poi oF of London). 


Bryan 
Cochrane, Robert, Melbo 


Go:man, Rev. Prof. Alexander, panere. 
Halley, aor, John J. _— 


, 
Rickard, Rev. James, righ 
Robertson, Rev. Joseph, delaide. 


JAPAN 
Miyagawa, Teunetern, Osaka. 





Books of the Week 


B. H. Sanborn & Co. Boston. 

MARY CAMERON, A ROMANCE OF FISHERMAN’S 
ISLAND. rs Edith A. Sawyer. pp. 220. $1.00. 
D C. Heath & Co. Boston. 

MOLIERE’S LE MISANTHROPE. powell 4a Prof. 

C. A. Eggert, Ph.D. pp. 148. 30 cen 
Small, Maynard & Co mean 
Bme peur. by Grace E. Channing. pp. 90. 


F. H. Revell Co. New York. 

THE BIBLE AMONG THE NATIONS. By J. W. 
Beardslee. po. 226. 

PILKINGTON OF UGANDA. By Dr. C. F. Harford- 
Battersby. pp. 351. $1 50. 

THE LAND OF ISRAEL. By Prof. R. L. Stewart, 
D.D_ pp. 352. $1.50. 

THE PROBLEM OF mE Serranine. By V.C. 
Harrington. ; 

THE CLOSING tm Hanrrace., By Rev. 
J. D. Dingwell. pp. 108. 50¢ 

REMEMBER JESUS CHRIST. By Robert E. Speer. 
pp. 220. 75 cents. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT. 
A translation into Modern English. pp. 254. 50 


cents. 

THe TWENTIETH CENTURY FROM ANOTHER 
VIEWPOINT. By Hon. David J. Brewer, LL. D. 
pp. 59. 30 cents. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York. 
OFsa eo bo. SHRvuBS. By Lucius Bo Davis. pp. 


2 50. 


ALASKA. By Miner Bruce. pp. 237. 
Mary E. 


Two WOMEN IN THE KLONDIKE. By 
Bitens oe. 85. 00. 


Ours ly + AND Fors. By Belle 8. 
Cragin. "Pb. 377. $1.75. 
acmillan Co. New 
MILTON’S dameon. LYCIDAS, Re OTRaited by An- 
drew J. George. 178. 25 cen 


BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD’s PILGRIMAGE. Ed- 
ited by Andrew J. George. pp. 282. 25 cents. 
SOURCE-BOOK 0 y see History. B ab 

bert Bushnell fart, Ph.D. pp. 408. 60 cen 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New York. 
THE ROMANCE OF Cunierian WoRK AND Ex- 
seqnce. By W. H. M. H. Aitken. pp. 522. 


HELPs TO GODLY LIvING. Selected from the 
wee 135 Spnaenep Temple by J. H. Burn. pp. 


po Stokes Co. New Yor 
WHAT a gel Can EARN. By Grace i. Dodge 
and Others. . 354. $1.00. 
of ard By Robert Barr. pp. 336. 


American Book Co. New Yor' 
QUALERAzIVA, AyaLres FOR Seeeunans 
HOOLS. 50 


y Cyrus W. Irish. pp. 100. 
cents. 
J. B. neott Co. Philadelphia 
HEART AND SwoRD. By John Strange “Winter. 
pp. 318. $1.00. 
H. 8. Stone & Co. Chicago. 
LUCIFER. By George re a By 187. $1.25. 
THe CARCELLINI EMERALD. Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. pp. 314. $1.50. 
PAPER COVERS 


Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. New H 

SUNDAY EVENING TALKS TO YALE UnDERGRAD- 

UATES. Edited by Henry B. Wright. pp. 62. 
Cassell Co. New York. 

WARREN HASTINGS. By Lord Macaulay. pp. 191. 
10 cents. 

American Academy of Political and Sécial Science. 

Philadelphia. 


A FUNCTION OF THE SOCIAL SETTLEMENT. By 
Jane Addams. pp. 24. 26 cents. 
American Baptist Pub. 8 Philadelphia. 
CHRISTIANITY AS A WORLD POWER. By eorge 
. Lorimer, D. D., LL.D. pp, 44. 10 cents 
Bible Institute & Col age Association. Chic cag?. 
TALES OF ADVENTURE FROM THE OLD BOOK. 
By Rev. Thomas Champness. pp.121. 15 cents. 


MAGAZINES 


June. FORTNIGHTLY.—ART AMATEUR.—LITER- 
ATURE. 

July. COSMOPOLITAN.—ATLANTIC.—SCRIBNER’S, 
—8T. NICHOLAS.—PALL MALL.—POPULAR ScI- 
ENCE.—FRANK LESLIE’S.—INTERNATIONAL.— 
FoRUM.—CENTURY. — LIPPINCOTT’S.— QUIVER. 
—INTERNATIONAL —CATHOLIC WORLD:—ART. 
—CASSELL’S.—HOMILETIC. 











SK any experienced user of writing 
machines which one is unquestion- 
ably the best known because the 

oldest, most durable, easiest to run and 
to get operators for. 


The answer will invariably be the 


Remington 














WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 








& ! : 


The geen AY nt 
bright \ et Zz5 
ones in 
life's ranks 
use — 


SAPOLIO Wee 


cleans -scourss 
polishes 
Whether you write.orsend.or 
ask forit,insist on getting - 
SAPOLIO : The dealer.who 
changes your order. insults you. 

















In about the 
same time that 
it takes a streak 
of lightning to 
flash across the 
‘sky, 






Standard Typewriter. 


ie EXTRACT 
ae will relieve your 
pain, no matter 


where it is. 


Pond’s Extract for Hoarse- 
ness, Bruises, Cuts, Catarrh, 
Sore Throat, Sore Chest, 
Coughs and all pain. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES. 











THIS BEAUTIFUL PICTURE TO EVERY FREE 
READER OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST 





| WILL 
SEND... 


FREE 


this beautiful panel pic- 
ture in colors to every 
reader, ape recaipt of 
2 B. T. Babbitt’s 
Best Soap wrapper 
trade-marks, or ten 1776 
Soap Powder trade- 
marks, or the coupons 
found in the cans of 
B.T. Babbitt’s Best 
Baking Powder. In- 
close twu-cent stamp for 
pos' I also have a 
series of 18 beautiful 
ARTIS8TS’ PRooF ETCcH- 
INGS and numerous col- 
ored panels. These pic- 
tures are 14x28, and are 
obtainab'e at any time. 
A complete catalogue 
will be sent free upon 
sposesees. if a two-cent 
stamp is inclosed. No 
advertising matter is 
printed on any of these 
pictures. 





B. T. BABBITT’S BEST SOAP. 
B. T. BABBITT’S SOAP POWDER. 
B. T. BABBITT’S BEST BAKING POWDER. 


Address “‘ Dept. G,” P. O. Box 2,917, Naw York City. 
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